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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 


* 


Individual Membership from £1 11s. 6d. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
AND CouNTRY PLANNING, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning 


Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 
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OF STEVENAGE NEW TOWN CENTRE 


N co-operation with the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government 
and Stevenage Development Cor- 
poration, the Town and Country 
Planning Association is marketing a 
set of 20 colour transparencies (35 
mm) of the town centre at Stevenage. 
The set comprises: 
Master plan 
Block plan of centre, with key 
Town centre model 
17 views of the centre 


Four pages of notes about the new 
town, the town centre, and the latter’s 
planning and design principles and 
features, and a key plan showing view- 





points of slides will accompany each 


set. 


Stevenage’s town centre is the first 
completely pedestrian shopping centre 
in Britain. It has attracted world-wide 
interest, and this will increase as the 
centre continues to grow. In Britain 
and overseas it is already a major in- 


fluence in town design. 


The cost of the full set of slides and 
notes is 35s. (§°25 dollars) including 


postage. 


A limited number of sets is avail- 


able and orders can now be accepted. 
The colour transparencies by Messrs 


Kopak LtTp are of the very highest 


quality. 





a 
* ORDER FORM 
| 
a TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 28 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 
| 
a . 
al Please send set(s) of Stevenage tcwn centre colour slides and notes 
ct to 
i i 
a 
a“ I enclose cheque/P.O. for 
s Signed 
| NOTE: Local authorities 
a should send an official order. Date 
8 
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Eldon Street Flats, 
ss Birkenhead 
— ’ 
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ELECTRIC floor warming for 


cheaper heating 


The great advantages of electric floor 
warming are the very low installation 
and maintenance costs. Especially 
when built into blocks of flats. The 
system needs no boilers or flues, no 
pipes or radiators, no fuel stoking or 
ash removal. Carpets, tiles, wood 
blocks and other finishes can be laid 
over it. And it leaves rooms completely 
free and uncluttered. It’s a very com- 
fortable form of heating to live with 





because there aren’t any draughts, and 
the heat is evenly distributed through- 
out the rooms. The system is thermo- 
statically controlled, and can be 
operated by the tenants of each flat, 
who also pay their own running costs. 
But these won’t be high because only 
off-peak electricity need be used. 


And “Clean Air” is no problem at 
all with electric floor warming 


Learn more about at / For full information on electric floor warming, 


write to your Electricity Board. 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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THE PLANNING CENTRE, 28 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC2 


Since 1946 when the development of the new 
town was inaugurated, over 100,000,000 *Phorpres’ post 
the 
Common, Facing bricks and : 


Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


ou LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I! 
BRICK MAKERS 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 
Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 12 Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 


Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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| “This year [1959] marks a milestone 
in the history of the Town and Country 
Planning Association. No body has done 


the importance of town and country plan- 
ning; and every Minister responsible for 
the subject has had cause to be grateful to 
the Association for their constant and 
constructive criticism. Indeed, it is largely 
as a result of the lead they gave that the 
post-war Government decided to promote 
the new towns programme.” 





The Prime Minister’s tribute, in 
his foreword to the New Towns Ex- 
hibition Book, was the most notable 
of many paid to the Association in 
1959 on the occasion of its Diamond 
Jubilee. These tributes, and the suc- 
cess of the functions held to celebrate 
the Diamond Jubilee, together make 
the year a memorable one in the 
Association’s history. 

In the advancement of the As- 








TCPA Urges More Dispersal 


EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION, MARCH 1960 


more to secure nation-wide recognition of 








sociation’s purposes, however, the 
year cannot be regarded with much 
satisfaction. There was wide dis- 
cussion, much of it prompted by the 
Association, of the problems of town 
and country: the continued excessive 
growth of large centres, and the stag- 
nation or decline of some small ones; 
the problems created by the inerease 
in the number of cars, and the lack 
of policies capable of preventing the 
worst consequences; and the defects 
in the administrative machinery of 
planning. But there was little sign 
that the Government was disposed to 
revise its policy in such a way as to 
give adequate stimulus and _ assist- 
ance to urban dispersal, without 
which the basic problems cannot be 
relieved. 

The main directions of economic 
and social change are now more 
clearly understood than for some 
years, and the Ministry of Housing 
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and Local Government’s recent re- 
searches have helped greatly in this 
respect. The increasing population 
brings an increasing demand for new 
homes. A sustained rise in real in- 
comes means a greater demand for 
better homes. These two factors alone 
merit a thorough re-examination of 
the assumptions, forecasts, and pro- 
visions implicit in central policies and 
in local plans. The trends in employ- 
ment and population growth and 
movement, and in traffic growth and 
congestion, emphasize the urgency of 
this re-examination. Fundamental 
changes are taking place in the char- 
acter of towns of all sizes, and of the 
countryside around. While people 
from the centre move out to, and just 
beyond, the fringes of the large towns, 
central employment, especially in 
offices, grows. More people travel 
longer distances to work. The prob- 
lems of mass transport become ever 
more difficult and costly to resolve. 
The strengthening of the machinery 
for bringing employment to certain 
areas is good in itself, but some un- 
employment areas are also over- 
grown and congested. 

It seems, however, that there is 
general agreement about the right 
planning policies: 
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(a) Prevention of further growth of 
employment levels in the congested 
urban centres. 

(b) Dispersal of jobs as well as 
people from these centres, and their 
relocation in suitable places beyond 
the green belts. 

(c) Speedier renewal of these 
centres to decent and efficient stan- 
dards for the great numbers who will 
still continue to live and work in 
them. 

(d) Prevention of further outward 
growth by firmly held green belts. 

(e) Attraction of employment to 
some declining areas, and the econo- 
mic and social improvement of such 
areas. 

The existing planning legislation 
provides a good framework for 
effective action (though close atten- 
tion must again be paid to the effect 
of planning restrictions and permis- 
sions on land values). The policy so 
long advocated by the Association 
has not failed; it has just not been 
applied with sufficient logic and de- 
termination. The Executive Com- 
mittee has recently sent to the 
Minister of Housing and _ Local 
Government a memorandum re- 
emphasizing the essential points of 
such a policy. 


TCPA ANNUAL MEETING 


At the sixty-first Annual Meeting of 
the Town and Country Planning As- 
sociation on 28 March, under the 
chairmanship of the Rt Hon. Lord 
Salter (President), the report of the 
Executive Committee and the audited 
accounts were accepted. Lord Salter 
was re-elected President, and all the 
vice-presidents, the hon. solicitors, 


and the hon. auditors were also re- 
elected. New members of the Council 
elected were Mr Richard Edmonds, 
toc, Ald. Frank Price (Birming- 
ham), Ald. C. M. T. Smith-Ryland 
(Warwick CC), Mr John M. Temple, 
BA, JP, MP, and Mr R. Lyon Wyllie, 
jP, DL, FCA (Cumberland Develop- 
ment Council). 





THis 


about 15-20 May. 





This issue of Town AND Country PLANNING is a combined issue for 
the months of April and May 1960. The June issue will be published 
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PRINCE RUPERT, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A new town that never grew up. 


HE RUGGED coast of British 
 cotumbia is hardly the place 

where one would expect to find 
interesting settlements from the town 
planning point of view. This is a mag- 
nificent natural environment where 
mountains fall steeply into the sea, 
their slopes thickly covered in virtu- 
ally impenetrable forests. Deep fjords 
provide passages to the heart of the 
range, but most of them end at 
glaciers rather than building sites. 
Offshore a maze of forested islands 
provide a sheltered inner passage for 
coastal shipping, but few attractive 
spots for permanent settlement. In 
widely-scattered locations, however, 
fishing villages, logging camps, and 
huge pulp-mills make small, strictly- 
local impressions on the land. 

Only on the southern boundary of 
the province are the physical condi- 
tions suitable for agricultural deve- 
lopment and town building, and here 
the fertile valley of the Fraser River 
provides a region of high amenity 
value for the sprawling city of Van- 
couver and its satellites. Then 600 
miles farther north where British 
Columbia meets Alaska the Skeena 
River makes another, but consider- 
ably more difficult, gap through the 
coastal mountains. Near the mouth 
of this river there are several Indian 
villages, a few salmon canneries, and 
two towns. That these towns exist at 
all is remarkable. However, they also 
have histories and characters which 
entitle them to a prominent place in 
any list of town planning exotics. 


Comparison with Kitimat 


One of these towns is Kitimat, the 
new town designed by Clarence Stein 


by P. D. MCGOVERN 


for the Aluminum Company of 
Canada in 1951. In the past eight 
years the population of Kitimat has 
risen to nearly 15,000, although the 
town is still entirely dependent on 





e British Columbia Government 


The physical environment of Prince Rupert. 


aluminium smelting. The physical 
form of the town is very different from 
that of the typical wilderness com- 
munity, and the Radburn-type neigh- 
bourhoods and spacious shopping 
centres appear as a strange intrusion 
in the rugged environment of moun- 
tains, forests, and fjords—and a win- 
ter snowfall up to 20 feet in depth. 
Many interesting articles remain to 
be written about the growth of the 
town to maturity, but so far the Kiti- 
mat story has been well publicized. 
Less well known is the story of 
Prince Rupert, the nearest neighbour 
of Kitimat, although the two towns 
are separated by 100 miles of almost 
uninhabited country. Prince Rupert 
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is forty years older than Kitimat, but 
like the latter it was also a carefully- 
planned new town, and one which 
was expected to become a major city 
of more than 100,000 people. Un- 
fortunately, as so often happens, the 
expectations of the planners and deve- 
lopers were frustrated by events out- 
side their understanding and control. 
The result is that Prince Rupert to- 
day, with a population of only 11,000, 
is burdened with a physical layout 
designed for a city ten times as big, 
and one which is in many respects 
quite unsuited to the local topography 
and climate. A brief account of the 
history of this remarkable town may 
be of interest in view of the concern 
with the building of new towns today. 


Boom and Bust City 


The building of Prince Rupert 
started in 1909 when the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railroad (now the 
C.N.R.) reached the Pacific coast. 
As the terminus of this new trans- 
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continental railway the city seemed 
assured of a prosperous future, and 
few people doubted the extravagant 
claims put out by the sponsors of the 
undertaking. Unfortunately, the land 
of the northern interior served by the 
new railway proved to be only margi- 
nal for farming, and its mineral and 
timber resources are only now being 
exploited. In addition, the trade with 
the Far East and Alaska, which was 
expected to move through the first- 
class harbour, never materialized. 
However, the limitations of the site 
and the region did not become ob- 
vious until the mid-’twenties, and the 
early years were characterized by an 
extraordinary amount of speculation 
which caused a fantastic boom in land 
values. This has affected the land-use 
pattern in several ways. For example, 
the wide, impressive avenue which 
was intended to be the main com- 
mercial centre has remained largely 
undeveloped. Shops, cinemas, and 
offices were built on cheaper land 


Prince Rupert in its setting—rain clouds, mountains, forest, and sprawl. 
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J. R. Wrathall 


The Town Centre, Prince Rupert—a symbol of prestige for a great city; a source of problems 
for a small town. 


along a considerably narrower street 
with no rear access on one side, and 
the city has now to solve a major 
traffic problem in this area. 

When the boom finally burst in the 
early thirties, speculators all over the 
world who had invested in Prince 
Rupert lost a great deal of money. 
Many of them could not, or at any 
rate did not, pay their local taxes, and 
so large areas of over-valued land re- 
verted to the municipal government. 
However, the heavy costs of servicing 
a city laid out in the grand manner 
did not fall to the same extent as 
revenue did, and the strain on the 
city’s limited financial resources was 
too great to be endured indefinitely. 
In 1933 the city became bankrupt, 
and a receiver was appointed by the 
Provincial Government to administer 
local affairs. Thus ended the first 
period in the development of the 
planned new city. 


The City Beautiful 

The layout plan for Prince Rupert 
was prepared by Brett anci Hall of 
Boston, Mass., a firm of landscape 
architects. This surprises us today, 
but in 1909 such a profession was a 
natural enough choice for what was 
conceived as a major exercise in Civic 
design. 

The planners were presented with 
the sponsors’ estimates concerning 
the future size and extent of the city 
and were expected to prepare a de- 
sign which would give it the scale, 
majesty, and form of San Francisco 
and other Pacific ports. In order to 
achieve this the planners had to give 
up any idea they may have had of 
building a city specially suited to the 
rugged topography of rock and mus- 
keg bog, and an annual rainfall of 
96 inches. 

The site chosen for the new city was 
a relatively flat, narrow strip of land 
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on one side of a magnificent natural 
harbour. There were no maps avail- 
able, and as the land was covered by 
dense coniferous forest the planners 
had a very difficult time in their field 
work. However, they succeeded in 
adapting a system of long, straight 
avenues to the general form of the 
site in order to create what might 
have become a large and impressive 
commercial centre. In other areas 
streets were laid out more or less in 
sympathy with the contours in an in- 
volved ‘“‘can of worms”’ pattern which 
was expected to attract high-class 
residential development. The master 
plan for the central part of the city 
covered an area of approximately ten 
square miles, and in addition, ex- 
tensive suburbs were to cover nearly 
all the buildable land on the neigh- 
bouring islands. However, the full ex- 
tent of the present built-up area is 
only about four square miles, and the 
outlying areas are inhabited, if at 
all, by a mere handful of squatters 
and Indians. There have never been 
enough people to occupy fully even 
the central part of the site. The few 
thousand people who have settled in 
the city have spread themselves along 
a narrow strip of land five miles long 
by about half a mile wide overlooking 
the harbour. In doing this they have 
followed the pattern of long straight 
avenues laid down by the original 
master plan. But the tendency to 
sprawl was further encouraged by the 
authorities selling off much more land 
than was needed to accommodate the 
actual rate of growth. 
Unfortunately, Prince Rupert is 
one place where sprawl should clearly 
have been avoided. The natural in- 
heritance of rock, muskeg, and rain 
obviously required concentrated de- 
velopment for economy in providing 
services and transporation, and also 
to create some measure of sheltered 
enclosure against the elements. How- 
ever, it was believed that a great city 
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must have long, wide streets and 


formal squares and gardens, and 0 ' 


the storms roar unimpeded along the 
avenues, and the city gardener has to 
wage a constant struggle to prevent 
his lawns sinking into the muskeg that 
underlies the imported top-soil. 


Future Prospects 

The example of Prince Rupert 
should stand as a reminder to plan- 
ners of new towns that long after they 
have left to conquer fresh fields the 
administrators and citizens will be 
living with the mistakes (and bene- 
fits) of the master plan. In the case of 
Prince Rupert the municipal finances 
will never be free from the burden of 
costs occasioned by the ruggedness of 
the site, the misconceptions in the de- 
sign, and the lack of adequate stag- 
ing of development. 

The bankruptcy of the 1930s took 
place when this burden became in- 
supportable, due to the destruction of 
the local tax base by the bursting of 


the boom, When this happened it be- | 


came obvious that the potential of the 
city and its hinterland had been great- 
ly overrated. Once this was admitted 
the way was clear for a saner view of 
the limitations and opportunities of 
the region. For a long time it seemed 
that the opportunities were confined 


to one thing—fish. It is as a great fish- | 


ing port that Prince Rupert has be- 
come world-famous, and undoubted- 
ly in the fishing grounds of the North 
Pacific the city possesses a lasting 
source of wealth. However, it has been 
estimated that the fishing industry 
and the rail terminal could support 
only about 8,000 people. 
Fortunately, Prince Rupert has 
now a new source of income from 
the natural resources on its landward 
side. The vast coniferous forests in the 
Skeena Valley are being exploited on 
a sustained-yield basis to provide logs 
for a very large pulp and cellulose 
mill located only ten miles from the 
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city. While this separation prevents 
the air over Prince Rupert from being 
polluted by chemical fumes, it unfor- 
tunately denies the city any tax 
revenue from the industrial plant. 
However, all the people employed 
at the mill live in Prince Rupert, and 
the stimulating effect of the develop- 
ment has been to raise the population 
to its present level of 11,000. 

Further development of the timber 
and mineral resources of northern 
British Columbia is now imminent 
and Prince Rupert will undoubtedly 
share in the benefits. Development of 
a car-ferry between Prince Rupert 
and the cities of south-east Alaska is 
also under way. The transportation 
facilities of the city are being further 
improved by the construction of a 
$7 million airport on a neighbouring 
barren island, and the highway which 
links the city to the rest of Canada is 
now being improved, widened, and 
paved. All these developments should 
ensure a steady growth for Prince 
Rupert, though at a considerably 
slower pace than was originally, and 
irrationally, expected. 


Form and Function 


In spite of the development which 
can now be expected it is very un- 
likely that Prince Rupert will ever 
become a large city. Even if it did, 
considerable changes would have to 
be made to the original master plan 
to meet modern requirements. Such 
a revision is all the more necessary if 
the population remains far below the 
original target. However, the basic 
form of the town is set, probably for 
all time, because of the very costly 
work which has been done in laying 
out streets in accordance with the 
master plan. A further factor which 
prohibits any drastic revision of the 
plan is the persistence of the belief that 
Prince Rupert will fulfil its destiny 
“one of these days’’, and that in order 
to be a great city the embryo must 
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grow in the form laid down in 1909. 
In spite of these obstacles it is ob- 
vious that Prince Rupert needs a 
more compact form. This would 
lighten the strain on the municipal 
budget by reducing the length and 
width of roads and the costs of ser- 
vices. It would also reduce the dist- 
ance to be travelled between one part 
of the town and another, and provide 
shelter against the elements. 


The Pursuit of Greater Compactness 


Compactness can be pursued in 
two ways. Firstly, by restricting deve- 
lopment in new areas as long as space 
is available ‘‘closer in”. Controls of 
this nature are not difficult to en- 
force in Prince Rupert, where much 
of the outlying land remains in the 
ownership of the council. Secondly, 
by tight zoning of the commercial 
area to encourage development in 
depth as an alternative to the further 
extension of a long ribbon of com- 
merce. Parking space for a compact 
commercial centre could be pro- 
vided by stopping-up several short 
streets which are not needed for 
through traffic. Concentration should 
also be the aim in new civic building. 
The nucleus of a civic centre already 
exists in the majestic garden square 
which was carefully placed at the end 
of the main avenue, but this space 
needs more enclosure and a reduc- 
tion in area. 

With minor modifications such as 
these the physical form of Prince 
Rupert could be adapted to provide 
more adequately for the real needs of 
the town. These have been ignored 
in the pursuit of a vision which was 
dreamed up by speculators and em- 
bodied, in perpetuity, in the master 
plan. 

However, the city authorities have 
recently adopted a series of by-laws 
which will go part of the way towards 
achieving the desirable improve- 


ments outlined above. 
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PLANNING APPEALS: 
SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS 


On 17 February Mr Philip Allen of the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government addressed a meeting organized by the Town 


and Country Planning Association. An American lawyer now 


studying in Britain sends us this report. 


EWS Is made when a planning 
N discussion expected to attract 
an attendance of sixty grows 

to a meeting of 300, with 200 more 
turned away. Some indication of the 
present difficulties in English plan- 
ning is provided, however, by the fact 
that planning appeals rather than 
planning policy were the focus of this 
interest. Speaking to a meeting of the 
Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation in London on 17 February, 


Philip Allen, Deputy Secretary of 


the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, gave an extensive re- 
view of current problems in the opera- 
tion of the planning appeals machin- 
ery. 

Time and numbers are the two 
major problems facing the Ministry. 
An average time of six months 
elapses from the filing of the appeal to 
the giving of the decision. This period 
was felt to be too long; delays in the 
administration of planning bring the 
entire process into disrepute, and the 
Minister was anxious that the time 
spent in handling appeals be further 
reduced. 


2 per cent Appeal Ratio 


Recent figures indicate that the 
volume of appeals continues to in- 
crease, and has done so substantially 
during 1959. During that year nearly 


* Associate Professor of Law, Indiana 
University; recipient of Ford Foundation 
Law Faculty Fellowship in planning law for 
study in Britain during 1959-60. 


by DANIEL R. MANDELKER* 


9,000 appeals were filed and over 
5,600 were decided. Present trends 
indicate over 10,000 appeals for 1960. 
Relying on pilot surveys, the Ministry 
for the first time was able to relate the 
appeal load to the total volume of 
applications and refusals. These re- 
turns show, over the country, that 
approximately 10 per cent of all ap- 
plications are refused and that some- 
thing like 22} per cent of all refusals 
are appealed, giving an appeal ratio 
in the neighbourhood of 2 per cent 
of all applications. Planning applica- 
tions and planning appeals have been 
increasing in the same proportion, 
with planning applications now reach- 
ing an estimated 400,000 yearly. 


More Appeals in the South 


Within these global statistics some 
interesting trends emerge. As one 
goes farther south the number and 
ratio of appeals increases, not un- 
expectedly in view of current popula- 
tion and building trends. There were 
two applications and two appeals in 
the counties for every one application 
and one appeal in the county bor- 


oughs. Significant shifts in the type of 


application brought to appeal have 


also occurred, notably in the case of 


housing estates. ‘These have doubled 


over 1958 to the present figure of 


1,000. The success ratio dropped 
slightly during 1959 to 30-6 per cent, 
but it varied considerably with the 
type of case involved. While this in- 
formation goes part of the way to- 
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ward providing the basis upon which 
an assessment of the planning appeal 
process might properly be made, 
additional data is needed and it was 
reassuring to hear from Mr Allen that 
ways and means are being discussed 
to fill some of these gaps. 


Only brief mention was made of 


discussions within the Ministry look- 
ing to a change in present procedures, 
but Mr Allen noted that considera- 
tion was being given to activating 
provisions of the 1947 Planning Act 
which authorize separate tribunals 
for advertising and design cases. In 
addition, further thought has been 
given to the suggestion that inspec- 
tors be authorized to settle appeals on 
the spot, provided that both parties 
agree. 

In the discussion that followed 
most of the comments were directed 
toward the techniques of planning 
administration. Oxfordshire had for 
some time permitted an informal ap- 
peal to the county council, with the 
result that their appeal ratio was only 
one-half the national average. In 
reply to a question, Mr Allen indi- 
cated that discussion between the 
planning authority and the appellant 
following the lodging of an appeal 
was not discouraged by the Ministry. 
A suggestion that costs be awarded 
against the losing party was not gen- 
erally well received, on the ground 


that it would deter the appellant of 


little means. Speaking as President 
of the Law Society, Sir Sydney 
Littlewood, who chaired the meeting, 
indicated that this suggestion had 
been rejected by that organization. 
On the two major problems to 
which Mr Allen referred there was 
disagreement. Mr J. G. Jefferson, the 
County Planning Officer for West 
Sussex, was of the opinion that the 
volume of planning appeals could be 
reduced by increasing Ministerial 
toughness. But as was pointed out by 


, Mr Desmond Heap, Solicitor and 
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Comptroller for the City of London, 
the system was in fact working re- 
markably well. An appeal ratio of 2 
per cent was a mark of success rather 
than failure, and problems of delay 
could readily be solved, if the Minis- 
ter was worried on this point, by 
additions to staff. 

To an observer from abroad, the 
cogency of Mr Heap’s remarks is 
overwhelming. In a planning system 
which drags as wide a net as the 
British a heavy volume of work is to 
be expected. Apart from the fact that 
Ministerial toughness cannot be ap- 
praised without considerable refine- 
ment of data, a filtration process that 
sends as many as 10 per cent of in- 
itial decisions to the appeal level is 
not uncommon, at least in American 
administrative law. And a six-month 
record in the making of administra- 
tive decisions would be coveted by 
any Federal American agency facing 
a similar workload. The writer also 
wonders whether enough attention 
has been paid to fundamentals. Mr 
Allen stressed the importance in 
planning of following precedent and 
creating a reasonable consistency. 
Indeed, statute commands this, and 
it was good to hear references to the 
Bulletin of Selected Appeals Decisions, 
and to the Circular on Petrol Filling 
Stations which alone provides criteria 
that can be useful in the decision on 
individual applications. 


A Question of Leadership 


But more is involved than a com- 
mon understanding about the assump- 
tions behind the planning inquiry. 
Many of those who have looked at 
public administration have worried 
about the combination of executive 
and adjudicative functions under the 
same hat. Fear has been expressed 
that the Minister as judge will be in- 
fluenced improperly by the Minister 
as administrator. In planning, how- 
ever, just the opposite seems to have 
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occurred. The extent of interest in 
this meeting simply attests the more 
important fact that, so far as the 
Ministry of Housing is concerned, 
the planning inquiry process has 
pushed the planning policy-making 
process into the back wings. Planning 
adjudication without a_ planning 
“lead” soon becomes an empty exer- 
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cise. The promise of rational and re- 
gional leadership which is implicit in 
the British system most attracts the 
American planner and_ planning 
lawyer, but this writer would suggest 
that the promise will continue to lie 
short of its fulfilment if the planning 
inquiry continues to command the 
centre of the stage. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND PLANNING: 


A REJOINDER 


thought it worth taking up the 

question of the Liberal Party and 
Planning (Town AND Country PLAN- 
NING, February 1960), for it seems to 
me to be a matter both fascinating 
and important. This is so because, 
whatever gloss the Liberal Party in 
recent years may have put on the 
classical doctrines of nineteenth- 
century Liberalism, that great body 
of thought remains as a continuing 
challenge in the realm of ideas to the 
very concept of planning. And plan- 
ning itself, at this juncture, is coming 
into question and needs to elaborate, 
from its purely pragmatic past, an op- 
posing philosophy if it is not to de- 
generate into mere expediency. 

Mr Allen should not, however, 
have been seriously offended if I, in 
my review of his essay, expressed sur- 
prise at finding a statement of Liberal 
policy on planning so closely in tune 
with the principles of the Town and 
Country Planning Association. I am 
not alone in not feeling the impact of 
current Liberal formulations. Parties 
in decline typically, it would seem, 
engage in esoteric subtleties and 
sophistries. One should perhaps be 
grateful if, with whatever appearance 
of self-torture, the Liberal Party has 
brought itself to the same conclusions 
as the Association. But the underlying 


[* GLAD Mr George Allen has 


by MAURICE A. ASH 


cleavage of ideas in fact remains and 
has to be recognized, both because of 
the importance of the ideas them- 
selves and on account of the further 
inferences to be drawn from them. 
The new Liberal ideas derive, it 
seems to me, as perhaps they pro- 
perly should, from a concern for that 
same basic entity as lay at the core of 
the old principles—those doctrines of 
hedonism, utilitarianism and laissez- 
faire. That is, a concern for the “‘in- 
dividual’. Only, nowadays, with the 
general recognition that the ‘“‘in- 
dividual” is no simple, indivisible en- 
tity—indeed, with the doubt, which I 
personally share, as to whether it even 
has a meaningful existence in any but 


a purely physical sense—there is a | 
greater tendency to talk about the | 


personality. The twist in current 
Liberal thought is simply that plan- 
ning is necessary to provide the con- 
ditions for the development of the 
personality. 

Assuming this to be a fair statement 
of the position, one can allow, for 
present purposes, that the process is 
not simply self-contradictory—i.e , 
that in so controlling the environment 
one is not implicitly inhibiting the de- 
velopment of what one thinks of as the 
personality—although certain doubts 
on this score linger in the mind. More 
serious doubts centre on the question 
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as to whether the human personality 
can bear unlimited development 
without making pathological its in- 
cipient schizophrenia. Or more truly, 
one wonders whether it is really the 
Liberal intention to add to the bur- 
dens and tensions of the contem- 
porary personality. (One significant 
argument for new towns is that they 
reduce these tensions, even if this im- 
plies a less intense development of the 
personality.) Of course, there remain 
in our society aspects of the person- 
ality that still strain to realize their 
potentials ; the breakdown of the pro- 
letariat and the concomitant urge for 
the home beyond the city are but re- 
flections of this. But we live in a 
Liberal Age—the possession of a car, 
a television set, a washing machine is 
an enormous liberation—and these 
things are hardly party issues. (Might 
this not be why the electorate seems 
to feel no great need of a Liberal 
Party?) The personality is perhaps 
not something for political parties to 
tamper with. 

Over and above these doubts, how- 
ever, there is the contention that 
planning does not exist merely to 
serve the “individual’’. Here the fault 
lies with planning for having failed to 
develop its own cogent philosophy. 
But planning is concerned with the 
development of civic forms and, as 
such, it exists within its own rights. It 
isan autonomous activity, not merely 
a means to some other end. It is true 
that one facet of the personality, that 
of the citizen, is particularly concern- 
ed in planning. But this only affirms 
that the parts into which the person- 
ality is split have each their social in- 
dependence and objectivity. Socially, 
they are wholes in their own rights. In 
the classical theory, they are but parts 
of what the individual makes whole: 
the individual is the common de- 
nominator of all activities, the base of 
measurement, and the means of com- 
parison. The reality of the whole per- 
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sonality, on the other hand, has to be 
sought outside of society, in the un- 
conscious. And the fact of the social 
independence of its parts undermines 
all notions of easily measurable al- 
ternatives of action. 

Given the autonomy of planning, 
in fact, one may dispense with the 
whole dreary utilitarian apparatus— 
or, at least, with its deadening appli- 
cation to wide areas of the human 
spirit. Since the unit of measure is 
false, one need no longer suppose that 
only that in society which is successful 
in its terms has validity. One may ad- 
mit the validity of politically achieved 
values, of which planning nowadays 
supplies so significant an example. 
Further, one enters realms in which 
it may be recognized that measure- 
ment has but a limited and inherently 
suspect role and in which the emo- 
tions have a proper place. And one 
may reject the concept of planning as 
a pseudo-science, which can some- 
how come up with the objectively 
true answers—though not rejecting 
the realization that its practice re- 
quires a skilled technique. 

In the practice of planning, as thus 
conceived, there is scope for both the 
liberal and conservative tempera- 
ments. The liberal temperament, I 
should say, is one that seeks for new 
social forms, that expands new con- 
cepts. It is implicitly antipathetic to 
the social chaos and formlessness of 
anti-planning. Conservative plan- 
ning will cherish the old forms. Nowa- 
days, apart from rural preservation it 
may be concerned with an antique 
urbanity—in these two there is a 
natural alliance between elements of 
the Conservative and Labour Parties 
in their attitudes to planning—or 
even, dare it be said? with old-style 
concepts of new towns. Liberal plan- 
ning, on the other hand, should, it 
seems to me, be concerned with 
regionalism, with new-style new 
towns as parts of a loose regional 
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association of communities, shaped 
and ordered, not merely for contem- 
porary conditions of homes and work 
and communications, but to bring a 
new age into being. 

I think, however, that these dis- 
tinctions of the liberal and conserva- 
tive cast of thought in planning have 
little political significance. But that is 
only because, seemingly, we live in 
times when national politics have lost 
much of their importance. The fields 
of culture are perhaps where the his- 
torical cleavages of our times are 
occurring. (If the Liberal Party 
could extend to planning its cam- 
paign against the Establishment, it 


Editor and TCPA 


Sir Frederic J. Osborn, Hon. Editor 
of this journal, on his way to the 
Puerto Rico Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and 
Planning (28 May to 3 June 1960) is 
visiting Jamaica, the Republic of 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
Mexico, and some southern states of 
the USA. In Georgia he will see the 
plans and site for Peachtree City, a 
satellite town for residence and in- 
dustry fifteen miles from Atlanta. He 
will also address the Conference of the 
American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials (22-26 May) at Bal Harbour. 


Puerto Rico Congress Study Tour 


After the Puerto Rico Congress a 
study tour of the Eastern United 
States and Canada has been arranged 
(5-19 June 1960) by the chief pro- 
fessional societies, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency of the US Govern- 
ment and the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation of the Cana- 
dian Government. Places visited will 
include Washington, DC, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Montreal, 
and Ottawa (or Quebec). Special 
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might get somewhere—if anyone 
ever gets anywhere against the - 
Establishment!) 

But these cleavages are none the 
less very important for not being im- 
plicated in the structure of political 
power. 

It is perhaps comforting that the 
Liberal Party accepts planning as 
such. But the real lines of battle have 
to be drawn somewhat differently. It 
is a logical and (for planners) more 
poignant question as to whether, not 
the Liberal Party, but the Association 
itself could survive this pending con- 
flict over the body of practice that it 
has largely created. 


Director on Tour 


Mr Wyndham Thomas, Director 
of the TCPA, is also travelling in the 
Western Hemisphere prior to the 
Puerto Rico Congress. At the invita- 
tion of the American Government he 
ismaking an extensive USA tour under 
the “‘Foreign Leader Program’’. 


-_ 


Other British Representatives 


Among others from Britain attend- 
ing the Puerto Rico Congress will 
be Lady Pepler, tcc, Mr Richard 
Edmonds, tcc, Mr L. W. Lane, 
mTPI, Mr Herbert Ashworth, and 
Mr Peter Self. 


round-trip air fares have been ar- 
ranged for those attending the Con- 
gress and post-Congress tour, of which | 
particulars can be had from the Sec- | 
retary, International Federation for 
Housing and Planning, Alexander- 
straat 2, The Hague, Holland. 

Applications to take part in the 
study tour should be made (at once) to 
Mr Dan R. Hamady, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, 1626 K. 
Street, N.W. Washington 25, DC, 
USA. 
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TCPA LUNCHEON FOR CLARENCE STEIN 


company which included Mr 

John Hay Whitney, the American 
Ambassador, Mr Henry Brooke, the 
Minister of Housing and _ Local 
Government, Dame Barbara Brooke, 
and Professor Sir William and Lady 
Holford, Lord Salter of Kidlington, 
President of the Association, presided 
at a luncheon which preceded the 
annual general meeting, at the Con- 
naught Rooms, London, on 28 March 
when the Ebenezer Howard Memor- 
ial Medal was presented to Mr 
Clarence S. Stein, the distinguished 
American town planner and archi- 
tect. 

Sir Frederic J. Osborn, chairman 
of the Executive of the Association, 
who proposed a toast in honour of Mr 
Stein, said that by the award of the 
Memorial Medal the Association 
sought to keep fresh the memory of 
the great originator of the garden 
city movement and to honour the 
work of a distinguished follower. 

Sir Frederic described Sir Ebenezer 
Howard as a simple-hearted lover of 
humanity whose world influence was 
due to his having worked out a valu- 
able and practical idea and given de- 
voted persistence to advancing it. 
Yet in his lifetime his conception had 
been widely misunderstood and the 
Association still had to remind the 
world of what it really was. 

Ebenezer Howard, he said, was 
neither an intransigent individualist 
nor a fanatical collectivist but saw 


r THE presence of a distinguished 


that there might be many forms of 


governmental and voluntary co- 
operation in which the associated 
minds of men could be applied to the 
betterment of their environment. 
Equally, Howard had _ perceived 
the social values of the city and the 
town and the beauty and life-giving 


qualities of the countryside. He was 
free of precious aestheticism or of any 
kind of class consciousness. Like all 
the best Victorian reformers he was 
passionately concerned for the happi- 
ness and welfare of men, women, and 
children, both of this nation and the 
world. 

Above all Howard was a man of 
action and inspiration, and through 
his intense conviction and power of 
persuasion had enlisted the help of 
wealthy and able men in initiating 
the building of two new towns. With- 
out these practical demonstrations in 
our old and settled land the garden 
city or new town conception would 
never have led to the New Towns Act, 
the foundation of a further fourteen 
new towns and to the world-wide 
interest that was now producing simi- 
lar enterprises in many countries on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

After sixty years a world debate on 
this tremendous problem had now at 
last begun. But Howard would no 
doubt have thought that it had come 
half a century later than it ought to 
have come. 

Continuing, Sir Frederic said that 
Clarence Stein, whom they were 
honouring on this occasion, had been 
among the most gallant fighters 
against the metropolitan flood. In the 
United States he had done all that one 
man could do to stem the tide and 
show a better way in town develop- 
ment. 

In association with the late Henry 
Wright and others he had initiated 
housing projects on a human scale 
that had proved the possibility of 
good, economic, and very pleasing 
forms of layout for family and com- 
munity living. 

None would deny that Sunnyside 
in New York, Chatham Village in 
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Pittsburgh, and Baldwin Hills in Los 
Angeles, all designed by him or under 
his inspiration, were high among 
the best achievements of community 
housing in the world. 

Radburn, in New Jersey, was con- 
ceived by him as a town to be com- 
pletely self-contained on the garden 
city formula. It also broke new 
ground by a type of layout which 
took account of the new phenomenon 
—the general use of the motor-car. 
By an accident of time and circum- 
stance Radburn did not become a 
self-contained town but its fame as an 
original contribution to planning had 
gone round the world. His latest 
achievement, Kitimat, in Canada, 
came even nearer to the full new- 
town conception, while his book, 
Toward New Towns in America, ac- 
knowledged the influence of Ebenezer 
Howard and of the first recipient of 
the Howard Medal, Sir Raymond 
Unwin. 

Sir Frederic said that he sometimes 
thought of Clarence Stein as the Ray- 
mond Unwin of America or of Ray- 
mond Unwin as the Clarence Stein of 
Europe. Both gave the same impres- 
sion of steely strength beneath an ex- 
terior of courtesy and charm and of 
deep concern for the health and com- 
fort of the human beings for whom 
they were planning and building. 

Clarence Stein, said Sir Frederic 
in concluding his tribute, would not 
claim any more than they in the 
Association would claim, that the 
campaign to which he had devoted 
his life had been an overwhelming 
success. The cities were still marching 
on in spite of his work and that of 
other followers of Ebenezer Howard. 
But he must know, as they knew, that 
his struggles had been good and his 
principles right. He had great posi- 
tive achievements to his credit and 
had done his utmost to turn city de- 
velopment into a saner and sounder 
direction. He could now hope, as they 
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hoped, that a world-wide change of 
direction was at last in sight. No one 
in the United States had done more 
than he to get the world thinking 
about new towns and the great 
promise they held for countless 
human beings inall countries (cheers), 

The American Ambassador, who 
supported the toast, said he was very 
happy to welcome Clarence Stein and 
to congratulate the Association on 
demonstrating that in the really im- 
portant projects of the world there 
were no national boundaries. 

The two most obvious facts about 
town planning all over the world 
were that it was indispensable and 
that for a tragically long time we had 
almost managed to dispense with it. 
Our normal approach to building 
cities was something like the way the 
Chinese were supposed to go about 
building tunnels. They put two gangs 
of coolies at opposite sides of a moun- 
tain. If the coolies met they had a 
tunnel. If they did not meet they 
had two tunnels (laughter). London’s 
streets, he was sure, were built that 
way and, not to be invidious, so were 
Boston’s. 

Lately, here and there, we had 
been slightly more sensible largely be- 
cause of the patient work of a few 
devoted town planners. Ever since 
we started to look ahead our ability to 
draw up good plans had only been 
equalled by our resistance to carrying 
them out. Planners had needed vision 
but still more they had required 
stout hearts and a taste for the good 
fight. 

**The man we honour today,” said 
Mr Whitney, ‘‘has had all these 
qualities in abundance, which is why 
he has lasted so long and done so 
much. In gratitude and admiration I 
count it a privilege to associate my- 
self with the toast to Clarence Stein.” 

Before making the award, the 
president read messages of congratu- 
lation to Mr Stein from the American 
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Institute of Planners, the American 
Institute of Architects, and the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and 
Planning, and said that Mr Stein had 
joined a memorable and worthy 
number of recipients of the medal 
before him. All regarded the award as 
a symbol of genuine and sincere 
respect for the work Mr Stein had 
accomplished. 

In accepting the medal Mr Stein 
said he was supremely happy to re- 
ceive this recognition of his work as a 
disciple and lieutenant of their leader, 
Sir Ebenezer Howard, whom they 
honoured that day. For some forty 
years Ebenezer Howard and _ his 
great conception had inspired his own 
activities. 

Mr Stein said he first met Ebenezer 
Howard in the exciting period im- 
mediately after the first world war. 
In America, for many of them, those 
were days of enthusiasm for the crea- 
tion ofa new and a saner world. They 
wanted to devote themselves to the 
creation of new towns which would 
better fit the needs of the people. 

Mr Stein recalled that with Henry 
Wright he came to England to obtain 
inspiration from ‘‘the great pioneer’, 
Ebenezer Howard, and his garden 
cities. 

They visited him in his home in 
Welwyn Garden City in 1923 and 
found him an unassuming, straight- 
forward man with a great deal of 
common sense. He was never a hard- 
fixed doctrinarian. As they walked 
round Welwyn he pointed out that all 
people were not alike and wanted to 
live in their own ways, to grow their 
own food, for example, while others 
preferred flower gardens or just 
wanted somewhere for their children 
to play. 

In 1925, at the International 
Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Federation meeting in New York, he 
came to know Ebenezer Howard bet- 
ter. Mr Stein said that Howard lived 
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in his home and he was further im- 
pressed by Howard’s unpretentious 
simplicity. He was dedicated to his 
purpose, to make the world “‘more 
habitable’, and he went about it ina 
simple, direct way. 

Howard one day during his stay 
announced his intention of visiting 
Detroit to see Mr Ford. Mr Stein said 
he did not know if the meeting actu- 
ally came about but if Ebenezer 
Howard, who believed in people 
while Ford believed in machines, had 
induced Henry Ford to build a new 
city, it would have taken quite a 
different pattern from those in Eng- 
land. 

The essential elements of a bal- 
anced community, on land owned by 
the community and limited by a green 
belt, would have remained but at the 
same time it would have been a new 
town for man in the Motor Age. 

In America they were acutely con- 
scious (and Mr Ford, in particular) of 
the dominant part that the motor 
vehicle and increased leisure were 
going to play in forming the lives of 
twentieth-century man. 

Those requirements set the pattern 
three years later for Radburn and 
other contemporary communities 
that followed in America, Sweden, 
Canada, Israel, and elsewhere. 

Recalling that the International 
Convention of 1925 was the first:to be 
held in America, Mr Stein said that 
Sunnyside was being built as a pre- 
liminary step towards creating a 
garden city in America and they 
wanted to discuss their problems 
with those who had been doing 
exploratory work in Britain and 
Europe. 

The delegates went out to Hudson 
Guild Farm, in the country, where 
they could sit under the trees or roam 
in the woods as they talked. 

Those who attended the confer- 
ence included Raymond Unwin (who 
took off his coat and joined in a 
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country dance), Barry Parker, C. B. 


Purdom, Ernst May, of Germany, Dr 


Eric Keppler of Holland, Professor 
Bruggeman, of France, Lewis Mum- 
ford, Henry Wright, Alexander Bing, 
Benton Mackaye, Stuart Chase, Sir 
George Pepler, and Frederick Acker- 
man. 

A dinner was held in a rustic hall 
with oaken beams at which the dele- 
gates rose to give their names and 
nationality. 

Ebenezer Howard sat at the head 
of the table and last before him was a 
German who was very proud of his 
dictatorial planning powers. He an- 


nounced himself as ‘“‘Schmidt, Boss of 


the Ruhr’’. 
‘Our modest President followed,”’ 
said Mr Stein, ‘‘with ‘Ebenezer 


TCPA Study 


The party for the TCPA tour in 
the USSR (10-24 June) includes, be- 
sides individual members of the As- 
sociation, anumber of councillors and 


technical members of the staffs of 


county planning and other local 
authorities. The Association has ap- 
pointed Mr P. W. Macfarlane, FrRics, 
MTPI, as leader of the party, which is 
to visit, under the guidance of USSR 
technicians, planning and develop- 
ment areas in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev, and neighbouring places, be- 
sides features of historical and tourist 
interest. 

There are still a few vacancies for 
which application should be made 
immediately. 

Arrangements are now being made 
for an autumn study tour of Scotland, 
Northern Ireland, and Eire. Pro- 
visional dates are Tuesday, 6 Septem- 
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Howard, Boss of Schmidt’.”’ (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr Stein concluded his remarks 
by saying: “I should just like to say 
how proud I am to be honoured with 
the medal dedicated to ‘Our Boss!’ ” 
(Cheers. ) 

The president said that brought 
the proceedings of their presentation 
lunch to an end. Mr Stein had told 
them a great deal about Ebenezer 
Howard but the anecdote he had 
mentioned about Howard sitting 
down in a station and waiting to be 
told by a porter the time of a train 
he should catch to Detroit, though 
characteristic of Howard’s modesty, 
was not wholly characteristic of 
the methods of their Association. 
(Laughter. ) 


Tours, 1960 


ber to Tuesday, 20 September 1960. 
The itinerary will include Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, the three Scottish 
new towns (East Kilbride, Glen- 
rothes, and Cumbernauld), the High- 
lands, Belfast, Londonderry, Done- 
gal, Sligo, Galway, and Dublin. The 
tour leader will be Sir Frederic J. 
Osborn, Chairman of Executive, 
TCPA. 

The tour will start at Edinburgh 
and end in London. Travel Glasgow 
Belfast and Dublin/London is by air. 
All other journeys and tours are by 
coach. 

A detailed itinerary is now obtain- 
able from the Tour Secretary, Town 
and Country Planning Association, 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. 

Four one-day study tours will be 
announced shortly. 
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MOSCOW’S FIRST NEW TOWN: II 


The first part of this article appeared in our March issue. 


HE FAVOURABLE natural con- 
[ition of the development area, 

which is surrounded on all sides 
by woodland, have made it necessary 
to preserve these woods and to link 
them with landscape areas within the 
town. This is reflected in the struc- 
tural layout; landscape areas are in- 
cluded in the residential areas and 
tree-lined avenues will be built from 
the town centre park to the surround- 
ing woods. 

All the green strips that already 
exist on the site will become town 
parks, or gardens of residential areas 
of the sub-centres. Rest areas will be 
laid out in the more beautiful parts 
from the landscape point of view, for 


example, along the water meadows of 


the River Skhodin and its tributaries. 
The town centre park is being created 
in an area of already existing groves, 
rich in thickly growing pines and fir. 
The shores of the lake are wooded. 

Along the centre of the main town 
square flower gardens will be made, 
sloping down to the lake. On the 
opposite bank, near to the central 
stadium, a pleasant wooded park will 
be laid out. 


New Fruit Orchards 

The project also aims to create 
in the town collectively-owned fruit 
orchards (50-60 square metres per 
family). If we take it that horticulture 
will occupy only 50 per cent of the 
families, the communal orchard plots 
will amount to 48 hectares and the 
plots round the houses to about 30 
hectares. The area designated for 
fruit orchards will preferably be by 
the edge of the woods, so that the 
undergrowth which is being pre- 


by 1. ROZHIN 


served will protect the root system of 
the trees from being trampled on. 

The total landscape area—344 
hectares*—will contain public parks 
(95°3 hectares), gardens of clubs, 
cinemas, libraries, centres of Young 
Pioneer Movement, hospitals, the 
stadium and other cultural and pub- 
lic institutions (38-9 hectares), gar- 
dens of schools, youth centres, and 
boarding schools (40 hectares), col- 
lectively-owned orchards (48 hec- 
tares), green strips (19°8 hectares), 
nurseries (46 hectares), and enclosed 
parks (48 hectares). Besides this there 
will be tree-lined avenues and streets, 
making up 27-7 kilometres. 

The public parks, as mentioned 
above, make up a composite total of 
95°3 hectares; this figure includes a 
park of culture and rest (44 hectares), 
gardens of the sub-centres (19 hec- 
tares), gardens of the residential areas 
(13 hectares), and the boulevards 
and walks (19-3 hectares). Calcula- 
tions show that for every resident 
there will be 11-9 square metres of 
parkland which fulfills the norm es- 
tablished by PiN (12 square metres 
of parkland per inhabitant in middle- 
sized towns). 

The gardens of the sub-centres are 
being planned on a basis of 2 + 2 square 
metres per inhabitant. Around these 
gardens will be children’s play- 
grounds, paths, and areas for quiet 
relaxation. The playing fields of the 
sub-centres are calculated on the 
norm of 2 square metres per person. 
School areas, the grassed areas of 
playgrounds and day nurseries are, 

* The amount of landscape area is calcu- 


lated on the basis of growth of population up 
to 80,000. 
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FR New Housing and Public Buildings 
ID Reserve Housing Areas 

Collective Orchards 

Green Plantations for communal use 
WZ, Industrial Zone 

Reserve Industrial Zone 

(EEE) Green Plantations 


Detailed plan of Kryukovo. 


as a rule, designed so that they are 
adjacent to the gardens of the sub- 
centre—in this way making up larger 
green areas among the houses. 


The Network of Social Services 


The network of services of the new 
town has also been worked out ac- 
cording to PiN. However, as the new 
town will not be far from Moscow and 
is easily linked with it, we have had to 
revise the norms established for cer- 
tain networks of services. 

Thus, Gorplan has proposed that 
there should be only ten hospital beds 
per 1,000 inhabitants in the new town, 
instead of 11-2 according to PiN, as 
it is clear that the population of the 
new town (which will be one of the 
regions of Moscow) will use the 
specialized medical facilities of the 
capital. The same will apply in the 
field of entertainment. Instead of a 


theatre it is proposed to build a gen- 
eral assembly hall, which can be used 
as a theatre, concert hall, and for fes- 
tive and sporting occasions. 


Shops, Schools, Hospital 


On the other hand, in considering 
the marketing system, the close 
proximity of the new town to the 
townships of Kriukov and Krasni 
Oktiabr makes it necessary to con- 
sider that the inhabitants of these 
towns will use the shops of the new 
town. The marketing network is 
therefore being constructed on a basis 
of eight shops per 1,000 inhabitants, 
instead of 6-6 according to PiN. 

In accordance with the calcula- 
tions of educational establishments, 
the construction of eleven schools is 
proposed (of that number two will 
be built in the future)—eight for 
eight-year courses and three for 
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eleven-year courses. The town will 
have 137 school places per 1,000 in- 
habitants, which even slightly ex- 
ceeds the actual maximum total of 
places in Moscow. Two boarding 
schools are proposed, each of 600 
places—one of them for immediate 
construction. It is planned that school 
buildings should not be more than 
three storeys high. The network of 
educational establishments will also 
include two schools for young work- 
ing people taking 520 students (one 
of these will be built in the future), 
and two technical colleges and a col- 
lege of music. Kindergartens will 
have forty places and day nurseries 
thirty places for every 1,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

The general hospital will be built 
on the eastern edge of the site, in very 
pleasant wooded surroundings. The 
hospital will be connected with the 
town centre by a main road carrying 
public transport. Another residential 
street links the hospital with the road 
going over the dam and with the 
southern area. The hospital will con- 
tain a clinical section with 400 beds, 
a children’s somatical hospital with 
100 beds, a maternity home with 150 
beds, and administrative and auxili- 
ary blocks. There will also be built 
two general clinics for 800 adult out- 
patients and 500 children. 


The Marketing Pattern 


Questions as to the organization of 
a marketing network have received 
special attention. We are proposing 
to organize this network on the fol- 
lowing principles: 

1. All trade must be directed into 
one market, as in a small town there is 
no need for specialized markets. 

2. Aimins at the maximum econ- 
omy in trading premises, it is desirable 
to limit the number of warehouses. 
With this in view, an organization 
is planned in which goods will be 
brought to the shop every day and 
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as a rule will be already packaged. 
3. In order to arrange for the un- 
interrupted supply of packed and 
freighted goods to the marketing net- 
work, it is necessary to create a stan- 
dard centralized warehouse economy 
with corresponding departments and 
workshops for weighing, grading, and 
packing the goods, and preparing 
them for distribution over the trade 
network. Such a warehouse economy 
has to be organized near to railways. 
4. The network providing food 
must be highly developed and must 
be brought close to the consumer. 
Two or three large food supply 
stores will be built which will provide 
the supplies for a developed network 
of small canteens, cafés, and snack 
bars, as well as for food shops and 
public cookhouses. Near the adminis- 
trative block of each sub-centre there 
will be a public kitchen, a food-store, 
and small canteens, so that the house- 
wife can buy here prepared meals and 
half-cooked foods. 

The distribution of the trading net- 
work and the network of food supply 
will be accomplished by a system 
made up of three stages. The first 
stage will serve a radius of 300-400 
metres and will be placed directly 
in the centre of the sub-centres and 
will contain dairies, grocery shops, 
bakers, shoe repair shops, and others. 
The second stage will serve a radius of 
800 metres and will be placed ‘prefer- 
ably in the centre of the residential 
areas and along the main road. This 
will contain shops selling food pro- 
duce and manufactured goods, can- 
teens, snack bars, and self-service 
shops. The third stage, in the town 
centre, will serve a radius of up to 2 
kilometres and will include shops sell- 
ing food products and manufactured 
goods, restaurants, large stores, and 
specialists’ shops. 

The centres of the marketing net- 
work will be housed in standard de- 
tached blocks, one to two storeys high. 
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In the town centre and sub-centres 


the shopping area will be made up of 


these blocks. 


Eating and Entertainment 


The preliminary network of public 
eating-places in the first instance is 
planned to provide twenty-five seats 
per 1,000 inhabitants. Besides this, 
areas are being set aside for new 
cafés, restaurants, and snack bars, so 
that later the number of seats per 
1,000 inhabitants can be increased to 
thirty-five. The number of canteens 
in other establishments, factories, and 
institutions is being planned on a 
basis of fifteen places per 1,000 in- 
habitants. 

An entertainments system will 
consist of two cinemas, each of 2,000 
seats, an Institute of Further Educa- 
tion with a general assembly hall 
for meetings, shows, concerts, and 
sporting events, and two clubs with 
halls of 800 and 600 seats. For sport- 
ing events and competitions, it is pro- 
posed to build a stadium with stands 
holding 5,000 people, two covered 
halls, and an indoor swimming pool 
(to be built in the future). 


Transport 


The new town will be linked with 
Moscow by electric trains along the 
Oktiabrski railway and by _ buses 
along the Leningrad road. The main 
arrival and departure points for pas- 
sengers will be Malino station, in 
which it is proposed to construct pas- 
senger platforms, waiting rooms, and 
subways under the track. 

It is calculated that there will be 
2,500 motor vehicles in the town. 
Public transport will be trolley buses 
and motor buses. It is planned that 
there should be three bus routes in 
the town; from the western industrial 
area to Malino station; from the 
western industrial area to the centre 
and then to the hospital ; and from the 
western industrial area to the centre 
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and then to the industrial area by the 
Leningrad road. These routes will 
link all the main areas of work, all the 
residential areas, and the railway. 

The maximum flow of passengers 
during peak hours on the busiest road 
is determined at 1,800 people. 

Garages for the motor vehicles and 
mechanical services of the town will 
be built in municipal areas. In the 
eastern area there will be a garage 
for harvesters and in the western, a 
garage for buses, taxis, and freight 
lorries. 

Individually owned vehicles will 
be parked in garages which will be 
constructed at the entrances to sub- 
centres on the residential streets, 
Besides this, areas will be specified for 
the construction of many-storeyed 
garages. 

Filling stations will be distributed 
throughout the industrial area and a 
service station will be built close to the 
entrance of the town by the Lenin- 
grad road. 


Engineering Services 

The designers have based the plan- 
ning of the engineering services on the 
norms which provide a high standard 
of public service. Much work was ex- 


pended in making the efficiency of 


the engineering service more econo- 
mical considering local conditions. 
The water supply is based on un- 
derground springs which meet de- 
mand as to quality and will be used 
as drinking water. Groups of artesian 
bores will be sunk following a contour 
line round the town, outside the 
actual constructional area, and from 
these water will be pumped over into 
the main of the town’s own water 
supply. Normally, water will be used 
at a rate of 500 litres per day per per- 
son (excluding industry), increasing 
to 720 litres in the future. The sew- 
age system of the town will be separ- 
ate. Sewage water will be brought to 
the aeration plant and, after having 
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been biologically purified in a mix- 
ture with purifying sediments, it will 
be pumped through the filter beds of 
the sewage farm. 

The favourable natural conditions 
allow gravity flow to be used for the 
town drainage system, except for a 
small area where a pumping station 
will be built. 

To conform with the high standard 
of construction it is proposed that the 
sewage system of the town should be 
enclosed, with the exception of the 
wooded areas where the sewage 
water channels will be in the form of 
open ditches. 

Heating will be supplied by the 
Thermo Electrical Central and in the 
period of construction of the town 
a boiler-house will subsequently be 
linked to the complex. Hot water will 
be used for heating. It will be distri- 
buted to the consumer along a 2-pipe 
system, giving an immediate supply 
for everyday needs. The town will re- 
ceive its electrical energy from two 
nearby already existing sources of 
supply. In the town only two redu- 
cing sub-stations will be built. High- 
pressure gas will be supplied from the 
provincial circuit. Until it is con- 


ADRIANO 


The international planning move- 
ment has suffered a severe loss by the 
death of Signor Adriano Olivetti, 
head of the great typewriter industry 
bearing his name, a vice-president 
of the International Federation for 
Housing and Planning, and an en- 
thusiast for good principles of town 


planning, including the limitation of 
the growth of cities and the creation of 


new towns. He was a highly success- 
ful manufacturer of the calibre and 
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structed the town will obtain gas 
from Moscow by a link between the 
provincial circuit and Moscow’s own 
circuit. 

The new town will be provided 
with all means of communication. 
The construction of an automatic 
telephone exchange is planned to 
contain 5,000 numbers increasing to 
10,000. A telephone link with Moscow 
and other cities will be organized. A 
radio transmission network is calcu- 
lated to supply 29,000 subscribers. 


Housing Layout 

The designers of the satellite town 
are now working out plans for groups 
and types of houses and their inter- 
connections. These groups of houses 
must be planned with regard to their 
natural surroundings and correct 
orientation and all those conditions 
which come under the concept of 
‘‘free planning”’. 

Our task also includes that of plac- 
ing the groups of houses so that they 
present a harmonious composition 
amidst their natural surroundings. 
This must be achieved within the 
conditions of strict economy and with 
the least expenditure of means. 


OLIVETTI 


social responsibility of the Cadburys 
and Rowntrees in this country, and 
in industrial welfare affairs, in edu- 
cation, culture, and in positive deve- 
lopments in his own town of Ivrea, 
had made solid contributions to 
social advance. He was a man of 
sincere religious convictions, original 
political ideas, and great personal 
charm, whose passing will be mourn- 
ed by a wide circle of friends and 
admirers. ee 
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SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 











Don’t Let’s Overdo It 


No sooner do we rejoice at the 
news that the motor industry intends 
to disperse plant, than we are filled 
with fresh anxieties. Liverpool is, ad- 
mittedly, an area of unemployment— 
moderately heavy as these things are 
reckoned now. Plans announced in 
the last few weeks would create 
sufficient workplaces in the motor in- 
dustry alone to take up the slack— 
assuming that every man now without 
a job is suitable for engineering. But 
it is well known that high-wage in- 
dustries tend to create more employ- 
ment than can be counted at the fac- 
tory gate. Ancillary services, retailing, 
and administration all expand. There 
will shortly be a very heavy fresh in- 
flow, partly from Ireland, into Mer- 
seyside. New planning problems will 
be created. Moreover, Liverpool has 
its own urgent housing and re- 
development problems: it is the centre 
of one of seven conurbations which 
increasingly become the centres of 
life in these islands, to the detriment 
of other areas. Of course, the motor 
industry will always tend to be gre- 
garious (because of common services 
like technical education), and Liver- 
pool is a useful harbour for exports. 

But it would have been better if 
half the 25,000 jobs now planned for 
this area had been taken elsewhere, 
e.g. to the North East. There is a large 
market for motor vehicles in the 
North, too. We should congratulate 
the Board of Trade and the industry 
on the agreement to limit expansion 
at Dagenham, Luton, and Birming- 
ham, but encourage them, in future, 
to be a little less monolithic in their 
solutions to location problems. 





A Fresh Start in the Midlands? 

The first set of draft proposals by 
the Local Government Commission 
for England has just been published: 
they include the West Midlands 
Special Review Area. The effect of 
the reorganization would be to re- 
duce drastically the number of local 
authorities in the area. Some fifteen 
boroughs and urban districts would 
be merged either into one of the five 
new major county boroughs or into a 
neighbouring borough or urban dis- 
trict. Only very minor boundary ad- 
justments between the conurbation 
and the green belt areas are proposed, 
pending a decision on Wythall. 

On the positive side, the imple- 
mentation of the proposals would cer- 
tainly facilitate a strategy of compre- 
hensive planning and development 
in those parts of the Black Country 
where boundaries not visible on the 
ground have marked off county from 
county borough areas. It is no doubt 
easier, on paper, to obtain the co- 
operation of districts with unified 
control over an area of reasonable 
size. Similarly, the creation of only 
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two joint sewage disposal boards— | 
one for each of the main drainage | 


areas—is a step forward. 

But as far as the policy for the 
whole urban blight is concerned, this 
will still be the concern of seven 
county boroughs and three county 
councils. This is actually one more 
independent planning authority than 
before, since Solihull is to become a 
county borough. No joint or regional 
authority is recommended, only a 
special authority to deal specifically 
with overspill problems. But this new 
authority will only cover the areas 
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with a problem: it will not extend 
into or beyond the green belt where 
it might find a solution. The Com- 
mission hopes, however, that such a 
body would be powerful enough to 
make effective arrangements else- 
where. But its scope, as the document 
says, is limited. 


Back to the Back-to-Back 


In order to increase densities of 


housing re-development to 120 per- 
sons to the acre without resorting to 
twelve-storey flats, LCC architects 
have produced a highly ingenious 
new scheme which  economizes 
ground on much the same principle 
as the infamous back-to-back houses 
of the eighteen-thirties. Admittedly, 
the back walls do not actually touch, 
as there is a gangway in between, and 
only domestic offices and staircases 
open on to this intervening space: 
there are even some very small pri- 
vate gardens attached to the houses. 
Nevertheless, the whole plan arouses 
deep suspicions. The ‘“‘utility area” 
between the rows is almost an invita- 
tion to dirt and litter: it will look no 
different from the paved yards of the 
“courts” well known in existing slum 
areas. Some of the bedrooms are even 
located in bridges over these areas. 
The redeeming feature of the whole 
scheme is the fact that the main 
rooms of the houses face outward on 
to the gardens. The model recently 
displayed in The Observer indicated, 
however, that it was arranged in a 
rectangle open on one side: neverthe- 
less, at least half the houses must lack 
any living-room or bedroom facing 
south or west. Perhaps it is felt that it 
would be unwise to offer too much 
sun to people who have had to go 
without most of their lives already. 


Fylingdales Moor 

The most annoying thing about 
the proposed new “early” (i.e. four 
minutes’) warning radar station on 
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the Yorkshire Moors is not that 2,000 
acres or more of national park land 
are to be fenced off and made unin- 
habitable to man or beast; nor that 
its construction will cost more than 
we spend annually on our whole 
system of higher education: but that 
it should all be approved ‘“‘on the 
nod”’ as the phrase now goes: that 
demands for defence should be ac- 
cepted without a murmur whatever 
the cost in money, manpower, or land. 
Defence has its experts, and these ex- 
perts can never be wrong. Housing 
has no experts: those who say the 
nation must devote another 200,000 
acres to housing over the next twenty 
years are just cranks or visionaries. As 
for those self-styled experts who bring 
forward calculations to show that this 
extra housing need not necessarily 
reduce our total food output—why, 
they are not even worth a mention in 
the press. I do not know how many 
acres are still under requisition by 
the Services: for bombing ranges and 
tank training grounds, for emergency 
airfields (unsuitable for jet planes, I 
am told), for radar installations and 
all the rest, and it does not matter 
whether it is 100,000 or a quarter of a 
million. Nor do I know how much of 
it could be used for housing or inten- 
sive agriculture, or how much of it is 
in fact used for grazing. But I do 
know that the wisdom of using land 
in this way is never questioned unless 
some property values are involved (as 
in the case of Chalgrove which must 
be retained to test ejector seats—for 
guided missiles ?) 


Another Planning Debate 


When the Government published 
the first list of development districts 
for special consideration under the 
new Local Employment Bill, a debate 
took place in the Commons which 
would have been a libretto for a 
comic opera if it had not been tragic. 
One member after another got up and 











claimed that his constituency should 
have been included in the list—and 
all but the first of these began his 
speech by denouncing those who had 
spoken before as being selfish and 
solely guided by parochial considera- 
tions. They should have put the 
national interest first, and that clearly 
demanded the inclusion of X and Y. 
The Minister was roundly abused for 
imagining that Z had rosy prospects 
when its unemployment had recently 
risen from 2 to 2} per cent, and the 
bulge was still to come. 

The honourable members prob- 
ably got a good reception at home the 
following week-end. But it is tragic 
that the whole machinery of planning 
should be so inflexible, or appear to 
be so inflexible, as to make it a matter 
of life and death whether a particular 
area is included in a list of twenty or 
thirty. If Gunnislake or Nelson are 
not in this list, this should merely in- 
dicate that at the moment their prob- 
lems have been solved, and it should 
be a matter of days to correct this esti- 
mate if it is wrong. Incidentally, the 
exclusion of the Lancashire cotton 
towns is extremely significant: the 
run-down of the textile industry 
without widespread or chronic dis- 
location and unemployment, and its 
replacement by engineering indus- 
tries, is surely a pointer to brighter 
prospects even if Free Trade material- 
izes one day. 


And a Tailpiece Without a Grouse 


This feature is accused of being 
hypercritical and gloomy. Let me 
therefore conclude with a short 
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did clear up after eleven, and the last 
day of February became the first 
day of spring. From Church Stretton, 
we climbed the Long Mynd up the 
Cardingmill Valley. Then down to 
Ratlinghope, and up again to the 
crest of the Styperstones. From the 
Devil’s Chair, a clear view towards 
the hills of mid-Wales. Back into the 
valley, and across the Mynd by an- 


account of a perfect day out. The | 
: . . - 
weather forecast was quite right: it 








other route. There were still some | 


deep snow drifts, and in places the re- 
cent heavy rains had made the going 
stiff. But we saw no litter and no 
shacks, and everywhere there were 
signs of purposeful activity. Good new 
houses even on isolated farmsteads, 
drainage and afforestation. Minor 
roads leading to farms well made up, 
and all livestock looking sleek even at 
the end of winter. Here and there 
old, rough pasture had been newly 
ploughed. Few homes without water, 
electricity, and of course a T'V aerial. 
Overhead, the birds competed with 
the gliders in performing that wonder- 
ful feat: standing still in half a gale 
against a background of galloping 
cloud. Snowdrops in the cottage 
gardens and catkins in the hedge- 
rows. At the Horseshoe at Bridges, 
thirty or forty young people in half a 
dozen parties met at lunch time: all 
Black Country dwellers out for the 
day. Lemonade predominated. | 
wondered how many of them knew 
how much forethought, agitation, 
and legislation has had to go into a 
day like this: open access to a country- 
side that lives. WILLIAM SMALI 


ON LARGE TOWNS 


The Statement by the Executive Committee of the TCPA on the planning 
problems of large towns, as printed in our March issue, was in fact a draft, 


to which a number of textual amendments were made before submission of 


the Statement to the Minister of Housing and Local Government. The 


document as finally revised will be published in our next issue.—EpIToR. 
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HOUSING STANDARDS: 








TCPA EVIDENCE 


The Town and Country Planning Assoctation’s evidence to the 


Central Housing Advisory Committee's Sub-Committee on Housing 


Standards urged a marked improvement in standards generally, and 


especially in floor space, “the most precious commodity in any 


dwelling.” Representatives of the Association were later invited to 


meet the Sub-Committee to answer their questions on the evidence. It 


seems that the TCPA evidence calls for a greater improvement in 


standards than that submitted by most other organizations. 


General 

Of what matters other than television, 
space for household equipment, study 
places, and cars has relatively little account 
been taken in the design of dwellings? Do 
you foresee any other major changes in pat- 
terns of living ? 

One other matter of which rela- 
tively little account has been taken in 
design of dwellings is the trend to- 
wards domestic “‘do-it-yourself”’ acti- 
vities and hobbies, e.g. furniture- 
making and assembly, photography, 
and the use of still and ciné-projec- 
tors. 

As living standards rise people in- 
crease the amount and widen the 
range of personal possessions. Not 
only do they buy television sets, radio- 
grams, washers, refrigerators, and 
cars, but they buy more clothes, 
furniture (essential and occasional), 
books, recreational equipment, toys, 
household linen, and a host of other 
commodities. More space is needed 
for the use and storage of these things, 
and there is far too little such space in 
dwellings now being built. 

People are also seeking to make 
their homes places of recreation and 
entertainment, as well as shelters in 
which to eat and sleep. They stay at 
home to watch television and play 
records. They entertain friends and 
relatives, and visit them, for evenings, 
for week-ends, and even for longer 


periods. Young people of all ages visit 
each other’s homes much more. Con- 
sistent with this changing pattern is a 
trend towards a separation of activi- 
ties within each family by the dis- 
parate parts. At any one time in a 
typical household the parents may 
be chatting with friends or watching 
television, a teenage son or daughter 
may be playing records, an older 
schoolchild may have to study, while 
a younger one may be pursuing some 
hobby. Separate rooms become neces- 
sary for these separate activities. 


Floor Space 


Is the space currently provided in houses 
and flats reasonable? If you think not 
what changes are necessary? 

In our view the space provided to 
the standards recommended in Houses 
1959 is much too low in houses, and 
very much too low in flats, where, as 
there is no external private space avail- 
able, there should be a larger amount 
of internal space per person to com- 
pensate. 

In all dwellings (houses, flats, 
maisonettes) there should be much 
more space, especially ground-floor 
living space (and the equivalent in 
flats). It must generally follow, of 
course, that sleeping space would then 
be more generous. In making the fol- 
lowing comments we have particu- 
larly in mind dwellings which at some 
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stage of a family’s occupation will 
have four or more persons living in 
them. 

(a) Living rooms. There should in 
effect be two living rooms in every 
home designed for four or more 
people. The trends to which we have 
referred make it necessary to have 
two rooms in which quite separate 
activities can take place at the same 
time. The most suitable arrangement 
would be a lounge or sitting-room 
proper, and a dining-room with space 
for a couple of easy chairs, television, 
gramophone, bookcase, and small 
equipment in addition to dining 
furniture. 

(b) Bedrooms. Every occupant over 
ten years, including children of the 
same sex, should be able to have a 
separate bedroom, and no bedroom 
should be less than 100 square feet. 
On the other hand, even double bed- 
rooms do not really need to be as large 
as a good living-room, especially if, as 
we recommend later, there is a fitted 
cupboard in every one. In bedroom 
planning the aim should be to permit 
the maximum flexibility in their use, 
both in giving separate rooms as sug- 
gested, and in putting up relatives 
and friends who come to stay. It may 
be, for example, that a house which 
at present has (for five persons) one 
single and two double bedrooms 
would be much more conveniently 
arranged if it had one double and 
three single bedrooms. Privacy could 
then be ensured for children, adoles- 
cents, and single adults. ‘This arrange- 
ment would also make it easier to 
accommodate visitors, when sharing 
of rooms often cannot be avoided. 
Given a minimum size of 100 square 
feet a single room could be made into 
something more than a place to sleep 
—a study, for instance, or a play 
room. As a rule every household 
should have one more bedroom than 
is required for its own normal sleeping 
arrangements. 
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(c) Kitchens. These should be large , 
enough to hold a washer, spin dryer, 
refrigerator, cupboards for all crock- 
ery, saucepans, brooms, vacuum 
cleaners, dusters, etc., as well as an 
adequate sink unit, gas or electric 
cooker, and in most cases, a boiler for 





water and central heating. With this 
equipment placed against or on the 
walls there should still be sufficient 
room for breakfast (and perhaps 
other meals) to be taken in the kitchen 
around what would of necessity be 
quite a small table and seated on 
stools or light chairs. Where a separ- 
ate dining-room is provided it may be 
less essential to ensure adequate space 
for meals in the kitchen. But even 
where a dining-room is used for main 
meals when the whole family is pre- 
sent, the housewife will often find it 
much more convenient to serve other 
meals in the kitchen. This calls for an 
immediate return to at least the space 
standard of go-110 square feet for 
working kitchens recommended in 
the 1949 Housing Manual. 

A separate walk-in larder should 
always adjoin the kitchen. A mini- 
mum area of about 12 square feet is 
necessary to provide adequate stor- 
age space for a four- or five-person 
family. The stone slab could now be 
dispensed with and easily adjustable 
wooden shelving fitted instead. 

(d) Bathrooms. These should com- 
fortably house the bath, hand-basin, 
WC (but only if there is a separate 
one elsewhere in the house), towel 
rail, stool, small cabinet, and facili- 
ties for fitting shower equipment and 
room to take a shower. 

(e) Circulation space. The hall should 
be adequate for manceuvring large 
furniture and prams, and for receiv- 
ing visitors and enabling two or three 
people to remove and hang their 
coats in comfort. The kitchen should 
be directly accessible from the front 
as well as the back of the house, and 
it is desirable that every room should 
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have a door on to the hall, passage, or 
landing. 

In addition, there should be greater 
space for storage, for odd jobs and 
hobbies of an unavoidably messy or 
noisy kind, and perhaps for laundry 
facilities. Consideration should be 
given to the planning and provision of: 
such space in good relationship to 
kitchens and back gardens. 


Arrangement 


Comment on the usual living arrange- 
ments: (a) Kitchen and dining-room and 
sitting-room; (b) Kitchen and living/ 
dining-room; (c) Dining/kitchen and 
living-room; (d) Aitchen/living-room and 
sitting-room. 

As recommended above, the best 
arrangement for the family of four or 
more people is kitchen, dining/sitting- 
room, and living-room proper. We 
believe the arrangements suggested 
under (bd), (c) and (d) are not popular, 
but small-scale provision of house 
types incorporating these layouts may 
be necessary for the minority of 
families who may prefer them. This, 
however, should not lead to a reduc- 
tion of the improved space standards 
we recommend. 


Comment on open planning. 

The overwhelming disadvantage 
of the open plan layout is that it in- 
hibits the separation of activities we 
refer to in our answer to an earlier 
question. In any case the open plan 
is only tolerable where whole-house 
heating is included. 


Comment on front to back access in 
terrace houses. 

In order to get from front to back in 
a terrace house there should be a pas- 
sage designed solely to be used for 
that purpose, and incorporated in the 
house whenever possible. We there- 
fore consider the through store, which 
combines a passage and store, to be 
undesirable, and the front store and 
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kitchen or front store and utility room 
unacceptable. 


Heating 


We think there are firm indications 
of a trend towards partial or com- 
plete central heating, but some people 
will continue to want the open fire 
in the main living-room. Given 
changes, as may be expected, in the 
relative prices of solid fuel and gas or 
electric power, this trend could be 
rapidly accentuated. More people 
are willing to pay extra for power 
heating to avoid the mess and bother 
of direct solid fuel heating. The solid 
fuel boiler which heats water and par- 
tially heats the home by radiators is 
popular and will become more so. 
More attention should be paid to re- 
ducing the costs of buying and in- 
stalling the necessary equipment and 
ensuring greater efficiency in opera- 
tion and fuel consumption and con- 
version. Better insulation would aid 
efficiency and therefore economy, and 
is necessary. 

The use of immersion heaters as an 
alternative form of water heating is 
increasing rapidly, and the fitting and 
operation of this equipment should 
be made as simple as possible. 


Kitchen Planning 


It is more important that the kitch- 
en be adjacent to the back garden 
than necessarily on the shady or the 
sunny side of the house. Our main 
general observation on layout has 
been made in answer to an earlier 
question. It should always be the aim 
to have no more than two entry/exit 
doors and a larder door opening into 
the kitchen. 

It is desirable that a large part of 
the living area be visible from the 
kitchen, but to insist that this be so 
would impose too rigid a discipline 
on layout. 

We believe that a great many 
families take one or more meals a day 
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in the kitchen. This is particularly 
true of breakfast, and other meals 
where the whole family may not be 
present. During weekdays (working 
and school days) all meals may in con- 
sequence be taken in the kitchen. 

Condensation has been a nuisance 
in many post-war houses and we 
recommend that there should always 
be a wall ventilator above the cooker, 
and a transom light in the window 
fitting. 


Laundry 


Given, as we recommend, a kitchen 
large enough to hold all the fixed and 
free standing equipment mentioned 
earlier and to allow adequate room 
for family meals, there would be 
sufficient space for clothes washing. 
This we consider to be a satisfactory 
arrangement, and it makes no differ- 
ence that meals are taken in the 
kitchen. Many housewives who do a 
large weekly wash, however, would 
find a utility room invaluable for this 
purpose. 

The rapidly increasing use of auto- 
matic washers and dryers makes it 
essential that space be reserved for 
these. We have no firm views on 
whether the bathroom or kitchen 
should be used, or which is preferred, 
for clothes washing in flats. We feel 
that it is probably more convenient in 
housekeeping as well as in house 
designing that the necessary space be 
included in the kitchen rather than 
the bathroom. This space serves a 
number of purposes there as against 
only one purpose in the bathroom. 

It should be possible to fit ceiling 
airers quite easily for use by families, 
usually those with small children, who 
may wish to have them. 


Equipment and Fittings 

Sanitary. (i) It is highly desirable 
that every dwelling designed for three 
or more people should have a first- 
floor and a ground-floor WC. (ii) If 
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there is only one WC it should always 
be in a separate compartment. If 
there are two, the first-floor WC 
could be in the bathroom. (iii) Ideally 
the WC should contain a lavatory 
basin. (iv) In a house or maisonette 
the second WC should be on the 
ground floor. It should be off the front 
or back lobby or hall but not adjoin- 
ing a living room. (v) It is desirable 
that in every dwelling of three or 
more bedrooms there should be a 
hand-basin in one room. 

Kitchen Equipment. On the whole 
(and apart from fixed items like sink 
units and cupboards) it is best to 
provide the space rather than the 
equipment (washers, refrigerators, 
etc.) itself in order to allow freedom 
of choice, but the space should be 
assessed on generously-sized equip- 
ment. 

Plumbing. All dwellings should have 
central piping systems which are de- 
signed so as to be easily accessible for 
repair and maintenance, and _ pro- 
tected from freezing. We suggest that 
a good deal more attention should be 
given to the treatment of external 
down pipes with the aim of further re- 
ducing maintenance costs. 

Lighting and power points. We recom- 
mend that there should be at least 
two electrical points in each living 
room; two in the kitchen in addition 
to any electric cooker fitment; two in 
each double and one in each single 
bedroom; one in the airing cupboard; 
one in the hall and one on the landing. 
There should be an electric ceiling 
light in each room and in the larder. 
There should be at least one gas point 
in the kitchen and one in at least one 
of the living rooms. It should also be 
possible to provide further gas points 
as requested by the tenant in any 
room of the house at low cost and 
with little trouble. 

In making these observations we 
realize the difficulty of forecasting 
changes in relative costs and in cus- 
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tom, as we do not mean necessarily to 
imply that both forms of power will 
always be available in all dwellings to 
be built. 


Storage 

General storage space. At present we 
consider this to be quite inadequate 
in houses and grossly inadequate in 
flats and maisonettes. Every house 
for four or more persons should have a 
store of about 120 square feet which is 
suitable for laundering and odd jobs 
and hobbies as well as for storing 
garden tools, lawn mower, cycles and 
tricycles, and other items not suitably 
stored inside the house. Where a store 
for storage only is provided it should 
be not less than 80 square feet and 
should not be designed also to be used 
as a passage within or into the house. 
It follows that even if there are no 
gardens or allotments available for 
families living in flats and maison- 
ettes, such a store is no less a necessity 
for them. As a workplace it is much 
more of a necessity and should in- 
variably be provided to a no less 
generous standard. 

Pram storage. The occupation of 
flats and upper storey maisonettes by 
families with small children should 
not be envisaged. In houses which 
may be occupied by families with 
small children it should be possible 
for the pram and a folding push-chair 
to be left in or off the entrance hall 
and passage with little interference 
with circulation and access. In flats 
and maisonettes in blocks private 
pram storage should be provided on 
the ground floor off the common 
lobby. 

Fuel storage. At present this is gener- 
ally inadequate. In houses and flats 
there should be at least one store cap- 
able of comfortably receiving and 


holding at the very least half a ton of 


smokeless fuel. 
Cupboards. Built-in cupboards are 
very popular. There should be one in 
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each bedroom, of at least single or 
double wardrobe size according to the 
size of the bedroom, and one in the 
hall for coats. There should be a large 
airing cupboard, preferably on the 
landing. 

Safety Considerations 

(i) Electric power points should 
have switches and be shuttered. 
Each open fireplace should 
carry some means of safely se- 
curing a fireguard. 


(ii) 


Winders on stairs should be 
avoided. 

There should be a _ lockable 
gate to keep small children in 
back gardens. 


(iii) 


(iv) 


Gas points for fires and pokers 
should have safety taps or keys. 
Ground floor hopper windows 
should have patent catches. 
There should be no electric 
power points in bathrooms. 
Outside doors should 
burglar-proof locks. 


have 


Sound Insulation 

In present-day buildings this is 
quite inadequate. Noise is a major 
cause of friction between neighbours, 
and urgent attention should be given 
to securing a greatly improved stan- 
dard of insulation in party walls, and 
in the floors of flats. 


Refuse Disposal 


Much more research is needed into 
the design of refuse containers cap- 
able of use with mechanical collection 
systems. The size, storage, and move- 
ment of such containers would ob- 
viously have to be considered in con- 
junction with the design of dwellings. 

Where there is no direct access to 
the back of the house, the container 
should be placed at the front in a 
properly constructed cupboard with 
door. 
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The Car 


Space should be reserved on the 
scale of one car per dwelling, with 
whatever number of garages there is 
an effective demand for at any given 
time. Proferably the garages (or 
spaces for garages) should adjoin the 
houses they are to serve, or be in small 
groups very near to the houses. 

The trend is for each occupier to 
want his own garage. This may, in 
terrace housing, be at the side of the 
house, be incorporated in the front, 
be at the end of the back garden, or in 
small groups nearby. 

However high the density of hous- 
ing provision of space and/or garages 
should be on the scale of one car per 
dwelling. 

In our view individual car-ports 
within the home curtilage are likely 
to be more desirable than grouped 
hard standings, but the extra cost of a 
garage is worth incurring for better 
protection and storage space. 


Play Spaces for Flats/Maisonettes 


Because of the constrictions on free- 
dom suffered by children living in 
such blocks and because they have no 
gardens in which to play, it is essential 
that far more space be provided for 
free running and robust play for 
children of all ages than is at present 
the case. An asphalt playground is no 
substitute for a playing field for chil- 
dren past the toddler stage. 

Play spaces for children in high 
density housing should be properly 
supervised and this must be recog- 
nized as an inevitable cost. 

If the space taken by a balcony 
were incorporated in the adjoining 
room it would be at least as valuable 
for other purposes. 


Access for Flats and 
Maisonettes 

Common (or shared) balcony ac- 
cess to flats and maisonettes is in our 
view quite unacceptable. 
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after three storeys. 


Other Matters 


(a) Greater attention should be 
given to securing a more satisfactory 
degree of privacy in all dwellings, and 
especially at the rear of houses. The 
party wall should be continued, per- 
haps in combination with a close- 
board screen, to 6 to 10 feet into the 
garden area. The smaller the back 
gardens and the higher the housing 
density the more essential it becomes 
to provide effective and durable 
screening around each garden. 

Where screen fencing is not used 
it should be standard practice for 
hedges to be planted, or at least for 
the authority to encourage tenants to 
do so by offering advice on hedge 
planting and supplying the shrubs, 
etc. at cost. This latter service should 


also be available to occupants of 


houses with gardens screened by 
wooden fencing so that hedges may 
be sufficiently high and mature when 
the fencing has reached the end of its 
useful life. 


We recommend that no house of 


two bedrooms should have a frontage 
width less than 20 feet. All houses 
larger than this should have a mini- 
mum frontage of 25 feet. 

These minimum frontage widths 
would seem to be necessary if the im- 
provement in floor space standards 
we advocate throughout our replies 
and comments is to be achieved. 


In addition, however, the width of 


dwellings has a marked influence on 
privacy. In terrace housing the very 
long and very narrow garden is usu- 
ally much less private than a less long 
but much wider garden, even when 
the total area of the latter may be 
smaller. With these minimum front- 
age widths we recommend a mini- 
mum depth for back gardens of 60 
feet. Anything significantly less than 
this results in a drastic reduction in 


Passenger lifts should be provided | 
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the value and usefulness of the garden 
asa place for sitting out, for children’s 
play, and for cultivation. Mainly for 
reasons of privacy, the front windows 
ofany dwelling should be not less than 
15 feet from the common footpath or 
thoroughfare. Where a public thor- 
oughfare runs along the flank of a 
house the entire boundary on that 
side (front garden, house, and back 
garden) should be effectively screen- 
ed. 
(6) It has been suggested to us that 
close study should be made of the 
practical possibilities and costs of 
building basements to houses. ‘These 
it is thought, might usefully provide 
space within the curtilage of the 
dwelling for garaging cars, for storage 
purposes, for laundering, and for 
house and water heating equipment. 
(c) It has also been suggested that 
close study be made of the possibili- 
ties of designing dwellings so that ex- 
tensions may be built on as family 
composition changes and _particu- 
larly as children become adolescents 
and teenagers. This practice is, we 
understand, quite widespread in the 
United States. Obviously it must be 
considered first in relation to private 
housing. 


Priorities 

Floor space is the most precious 
commodity in any dwelling. The 
highest priority should be given to 
securing an immediate and_ sub- 
stantial improvement in floor space 
standards. 


Standards Generally 


As we have reiterated throughout, 
we believe it to be urgently necessary 
that floor space standards in dwellings 
of all kinds be markedly improved. A 
much clearer understanding of com- 
parative standards might emerge, 
and a generally higher standard be 
achieved, if floor space minima were 
recommended for families and dwell- 
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ings of various sizes. At present 
dwellings built for a four-person 
family vary in size between local 
authorities by as much as 200 square 
feet. A four-person dwelling built by 
an enlightened authority is frequently 
larger than a five-person dwelling 
built by authorities whose standards 
are more stringent. If minimum 
standards of floor space for dwellings 
and families of various sizes were 
stipulated these would in fact become 
the generally used standards. For 
this reason it is important that the 
stipulated minima should be con- 
siderably higher than in current de- 
sign and construction practice. It 
should become axiomatic, for ex- 
ample, that any four-person dwelling 
would have at least goo square feet of 
floor space, and a five-person dwell- 
ing at least 1,050 square feet. In fact, 
given a realistic view of the standards 
of comfort and convenience people 
should be able to enjoy and will 
rightly expect to obtain as real in- 
comes rise, the recommended mini- 
mum space provision could well be 
higher. Houses and flats built to last 
sixty to a hundred years should not 
be out of date in twenty. 





Correspondence: Hornbeam 


From Mr John Holt, Hearts of Oak 
Buildings, London, N.W.1. 

I was interested in Roger Miles’s 
commendation of the hornbeam as a 
tree for use in urban open spaces. I do 
not, however, think it is a good tree 
for a hedge. Sussex gardeners believe 
that hornbeam sheds its leaves in 
winter and it is this which distin- 
guishes it from beech. If any of your 
readers are thinking of planting a 
hornbeam hedge it will be worth 
their while to look further into the 
matter. 

May I say how much I personally 
enjoy Roger Miles’s articles. 
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MOVABLE DWELLINGS 
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The Town and Country Planning Association has sent the 


Government its recommendations for changes in legislation affecting 


movable dwellings. 


submitted a memorandum to the 

Minister containing a number of 
general recommendations with re- 
gard to the control of movable dwel- 
lings, including proposals for legisla- 
tive amendments. Events since 1957, 
and in particular the findings of Sir 
Arton Wilson, confirm the Associa- 
tion in its view that legislation is 
urgently needed. 

The Association particularly wel- 
comes Sir Arton Wilson’s report, 
Caravans as Homes. It is an invaluable 
survey of the whole question of the 
use of caravans as more or less per- 
manent homes, and the Association is 
in full agreement with the conclusions 
set out in paragraphs 320, 321, 322, 
and 330, as set out in the Appendix to 
this memorandum. 

Movable dwellings are subject to 
two forms of statutory control. By 
virtue of section 269 of the Public Act, 
1936, it is illegal except in certain 
cases to operate a site without a 
licence from the local authority; the 
decision of the High Court in Pilling 
v. Abergele UDC (1950) made it 
clear that only public health con- 
siderations are to be taken into ac- 
count in administering this control. 
By virtue of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, the placing of 
movable dwellings on land may—and 
usually will be—development for 
which planning permission is re- 
quired. 

In its previous memorandum the 
Association recommended that dual 
control of movable dwellings through 
planning authorities and through 
public health authorities should be 
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retained. In this further memoran- 
dum, the Association sets out in more 
detail its proposals for immediate 
legislation on the assumption that 
dual control will remain. The pur- 
poses and operation of the two forms 
of control should be clarified in order 
to make them better understood and 
more effective. The recommendation 
in paragraph 6 below, for example, 
goes some way to securing this co- 
ordination and at the same time 
would make it much less easy than at 
present to establish a site in defiance 
of planning control. The recom- 
mendations for changes in public 
health legislation are designed to 
secure more effective control over 
conditions on new and existing sites. 
The recommendations for changes in 
planning legislation are intended to 
secure that new sites are not estab- 
lished or existing sites extended unless 
the planning authority are satisfied 
that this should be allowed, having 
regard to considerations of land use, 
and the protection of amenity. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Public Health Control 


1. In addition to any permission 
which may be required under the 
Town and Country Planning Acts the 
use of land as a site for movable dwell- 
ings should require a licence from 
the public health authority, and this 
should be a licence for the site and 
not for individual movable dwellings. 
This type of licence is hereinafter 
called a site licence. The present sys- 
tem of two types of licence under 
section 269 of the Act of 1936 should 
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be abolished. The site licence should 
specify the number of movable 
dwellings permitted on the site, dis- 
tinguishing between: 

(a) residential caravans 

(b) holiday caravans 

(c) tents 

(d) chalets 

2. The local authority should have 
a general power to attach such con- 
ditions as may be appropriate for en- 
suring that the site is not objection- 
able to the neighbourhood and for en- 
suring the safety, health, and welfare 
of the occupiers of the site. It should 
be made clear that this general 
power to impose conditions extends, 
amongst other things, to: 

‘a) disposal of waste water and 
sewage 
refuse collection and dispersal 
(c) water supply 
pest control 
e) noise and other nuisances 
(f) fire-fighting appliances 
g) maintenance and repainting of 

movable dwellings 

h) communal facilities such 

bathroom, laundry, shops. 

3. The site licence should be valid 
for the period of the planning per- 
mission, but on breach of any of the 
conditions the magistrate should have 
the power to revoke the licence. 

4. There should be a right of appeal 
to the magistrates against the refusal 
of the local authority to grant a 
licence, and against any condition 
imposed, 

5. As far as existing sites are con- 
cerned, there is at present consider- 
able doubt as to whether licences 
under section 269 of the Public 
Health Act, 1936, can be evoked. In 
order that local authorities may be 
able to secure, where necessary, im- 
proved conditions on existing sites, 
licences issued under section 269 
should cease to have effect after an 
interval of, say, three years. 

6. On receiving an application for 


as 
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a site licence, the local authority 
should be required to give a decision 
within six weeks instead of four weeks 
as at present. If planning permission 
is required, a site licence should not 
be effective unless and until the appli- 
cant has obtained a grant of planning 
permission indicating the maximum 
number of movable dwellings which 
may be placed on the land. 

7. Residential caravans should con- 
form to national standards, to be pre- 
scribed by the Minister, dealing with: 

(a) structural stability 

(b) internal space and permissible 
occupancy 
ventilation and heating 
natural lighting 
thermal insulation 
precautions against fire 

(g) food storage 

(h) sanitary fittings 

The Minister should be authorized 
to specify staging dates for the appli- 
cation, in whole or in part, of the 
national standard to new and existing 
caravans. 

8. The use of a caravan after the 
appropriate staging date which does 
not conform to the prescribed stand- 
ard should be treated as a breach of a 
condition attached to the site licence. 
For the protection of site operators 
and users, it would be helpful if manu- 
facturers would attach to each new 
caravan intended for residential use 
a plate indicating that it conforms to 
the prescribed standard. 

g. The Association has found no 
evidence that a national standard is 
required at present for holiday 
caravans. Any abuse which arises in 
connection with holiday caravans 
can be dealt with under existing 
Public Health Act powers. 

10. The use of land as a site for 
movable dwellings without the pro- 
posed site licence should be an 
offence punishable by fine and the 
penalties should be sufficiently large 
to act as a deterrent. 


(Cc 
(d) 
(é) 


J 
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11. The Association believes that 
these recommendations would result 
in a far more effective control over 
caravan sites than exists at present, 
and should also result in a progres- 
sive improvement in standards on ex- 
isting sites. These recommendations 
would be the more effective if coupled 
with some amendments to the present 
scheme of planning control. 


Planning Control 


12. Some of the present weakness 
of planning control in relation to 
caravans results from the doubt which 
exists in some cases as to whether 
there has been a material change in 
the use of land. The Association re- 
commends that the fresh use of land 
as a site for one or more movable 
dwellings or an increase in the num- 
ber of movable dwellings on any land 
should be deemed to be a material 
change of use. There is ample pre- 
cedent for this kind of approach in 
section 12(3) and (4) of the 1947 Act, 
and in relation to war damage re- 
pairs in the Town and Country 
Planning Amendment Act 1951. 

13. Another difficulty is that the 
landowner may be in genuine doubt 
as to the nature and extent of his ex- 
isting use rights. At present he has no 
means of determining these except by 
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enable the local planning authority 
and the Minister on appeal to give 
determinations as to existing rights, Kg 






14. The administration of plan. 
ning control would also be strength- 
ened if the twenty-eight-day permis. 
sion granted by class IV (2) of the 
General Development Order were | 
limited to five movable dwellings. 

15. The Association has considered 
whether the enforcement provisions 
contained in sections 23 and 24 of the 
Act of 1947 should be amended in 
relation to movable dwellings. There 
is a case for strengthening the en- 
forcement procedure in relation to} ¢ 
planning control, but this is applic- 
able to planning as a whole and not | 


<2] 


tr 
merely to caravans in particular.) p 
There would, however, be less in- |g 


ducement to site operators to exploit | 9 
the weaknesses of the present en- | f 
forcement procedure if the recom- | 4 
mendations as to site licences set out | 
above (particularly those in para- | 
graphs 6 and 10) became law. 
16. The Association has heard with | 
concern of cases of planning permis- 
sion being granted for large caravan 
sites without local interests having an 
opportunity of expressing their views. 
The Association recommend that all 
applications for more than, say, ten} @ 
caravans should be the subject of a 


P22 fo? sae 





application to the High Court for a public inquiry. c 

declaratory judgement. Section 17 of 

the Act of 1947 should be amended to February 1960. | 
APPENDIX 


Conclusions in Sir Arton Wilson’s report referred to in the opening paragraphs of 
the Statement on Movable Dwellings. 


“320. One point of broad agree- 
ment is that residential caravanning 
is evidently here to stay, at any rate 
for some years to come, and had bet- 
ter be dealt with positively rather 
than negatively. 

“301. Another widely agreed view 


' RK 


is that there should be a more effec- | 
tive and wide-ranging system of con- 
trols under the Public Health Act (or 
a similar statute) for securing and © | 
maintaining much better conditions 
than are generally found at present 
in residential caravans and their sites 
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—subject to the reservations made by 
the showmen. 

“09, Yet another widely agreed 
view is that there should be a con- 
siderable strengthening of the powers 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Act to discourage abuses and con- 
traventions of the provisions of the 
Act relating to land use—subject to 
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the reservations made by the re- 
creational organizations. 
“930, But there is one matter on 
which all the organized interests con- 
cerned appear to be in full agreement: 
the existing situation with regard to 
residential caravanning is full of diffi- 
culties and dangers that cal] for 
urgent Government action.” 


£6 Million Drive-in Shopping Centre 


Australia’s largest drive-in shop- 
ping centre is to be constructed at 
Chadstone, Victoria, by the Myer 
Emporium Ltd, of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia’s largest department store. 
Eighty-one shops will occupy a land- 
scape setting, and parking space for 
2,5c0 cars will be included in the 
£6 million project. Shops will be in 
two malls, at ground and basement 






















levels. The centre will feature play- 
grounds for children, staffed by 
trained supervisors. 

This is an aerial view of the loca- 
tion of the centre at Chadstone, near 
Melbourne, with an artist’s sketch of 
the project superimposed. The sur- 
rounding district is rapidly develop- 
ing and already has a population of 
266,000. 


Australian News and Information Bureau 
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ing on Business Premises, which 

has now been finally approved 
by the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, has been distributed to 
all planning authorities and to the 
members of all the trade organiza- 
tions who have declared their inten- 
tion to observe its requirements. 

The completion of the code is a 
remarkable achievement and heralds 
a new era in the history of the plan- 
ned development of outdoor adver- 
tising. For the first time in its history, 
the outdoor advertising industry has 
agreed voluntarily to limit its displays 
in the interests of amenity. Hitherto, 
the limitations have been by statute 
and regulation. 

Two questions naturally arise. The 
first is, what does the code contain? 
The second is, will it work ? 

The answer to the first is that the 
code makes a direct attack on three 
specific types of “clutter”, namely, 
advertisements in private forecourts, 
projecting signs, and advertisements 
fixed to the premises. It does not sug- 
gest, of course, that all these 2dver- 
tisements should be removed, but it 
does require that they should not be 
too many or too crowded, and that 
they should be well arranged, pro- 
perly designed, constructed, main- 
tained, and cleaned. 

More than this it cannot do, 
simply because the variety of design 
in shops, and the wide differences 
in locality, demand that each shop 
should be specially considered. In- 
deed, it is implicit in the code, as it 
is in the Control of Advertisements 
Regulations, that each advertising 
site must be considered on its indi- 
vidual merits. 

That briefly is what the code con- 


Ti Code of Standards for Advertis- 





THE CUT-CLUTTER CODE MUST SUCCEED 
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by w. J. LEAPER 


tains, but it is now common know. 
ledge that some of the local govern- 
ment organizations are not convinced 
that it goes far enough. They wanted 
the limitations to be much more 
rigorous. While, however, the in- 
dustry does not believe that it will 
ever be able to satisfy the extremists 
amongst the authorities, the industry 
does believe that it can deal more 
effectively with this problem than the 
authorities themselves could by strict- 
er regulations. 

Will the code work ? Obviously, in- 
dividual members of the industry will 
be tempted to answer that it will, 
but that may be only an expression 
of faith. Such expressions are not 
enough. There must be a strong de- 
termination to make it work, and to 
make it work quickly. The industry 
has pledged itself, solemnly and pub- 
licly, that the code will prevent future 
“clutter” and reduce present ‘‘clut- 
ter’. Nothing less than this will satisfy 
either the Minister or the planning 
authorities. 

The industry has been warned time 
after time that the Minister is deter- 
mined to get rid of excessive advertis- 


ing on business premises, and that if 


the code does not do the job, then he 
will use other methods. Obviously he 
means sterner regulations. And he ex- 
pects to see some results in two years! 
The first step the industry is taking 
is one of educating all concerned in 
the retail and advertising trades that 
the code demands new standards. 
This process of education should not 
take long, and must not take long. 
The next step must be to put into 
practice the measures which the code 
sets out—and this must be tackled 
systematically and with vigour. Plans 
for this purpose are well advanced. 
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Beside the Sea 

Exposure to salt-laden winds is 
usually regarded as the most im- 
portant factor influencing the choice 
of plant material for landscaping 
work in coastal districts. But, once an 


outer barrier of plants capable of 


withstanding the full force of the sea- 
winds has been established, a wide 
range of material, often including 
quite choice or tender subjects, will 
grow in the shelter behind the ram- 
part. 

Among the evergreen trees which 
may be employed successfully for 
coastal shelter belts, some of the pines 
are particularly useful. Maritime 
pine, a principal species in the well- 
known plantations at Bournemouth, 
thrives on sandy soils in the south and 
west. 

Scots pine grows well in eastern 
districts on light soils and is very toler- 
ant of conditions elsewhere. Corsican 
pine is useful on chalk and Austrian 
pine is valuable in colder districts in 
the north. Monterey pine and Mon- 
terey cypress (C. macrocarpa) thrive in 
the milder climates of the south- 
west. 

Evergreen oak, although slow 
growing, forms a dense screen and is 
the best of the evergreen hardwoods 
for coastal work. 

Of deciduous trees, sycamore will 
stand considerable exposure and is 


widely tolerant. Several varieties of 


elm grow well on heavier soils. On 
moist sites, the white poplar, white 
and goat willows, and alder are use- 
ful. 

The toughest of the smaller trees, 
however, are the hawthorn and black- 
thorn which often form, by them- 
selves, the outermost defences 2gainst 
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the sea-winds. Even so, the common 
elder is not much less irrepressible 
under exposed conditions. 

There is also a wide choice of 
shrubs suitable for seaboard positions 
where there is insufficient room for 
growing trees. On sandy soils and 
dunes, the beautiful sea buckthorn is 
unsurpassed. Gorse and the common 
bramble can be valuable in building 
up shelter in a naturalistic pattern, 
and oval-leaved privet, dogwood, and 
wild roses may also prove useful. 

Of the more sophisticated shrubs, 
the evergreen Euonymus japonicus and 
its coloured varieties have long been 
favourites for low shelter in sea-side 
resorts but the tamarisk varieties, 
daisy bush, the grey Atriplex, numer- 
ous varieties of Berberis, Veronica, 
Escallonia, and the well-known hedge 
plant, Lonicera nitida, will all stand a 
considerable degree of exposure. 

Many of the trees mentioned will 
not make shapely specimens under 
seaboard conditions. Indeed, they 
will most likely be stunted and wind- 
shaped. A belt of mixed species plant- 
ed on the coast usually grows into a 
bank of vegetation cropped by the 
wind to slope upwards from the sea- 
ward side. That is why the belt must 
be wide enough for the height of the 
innermost trees to shield the more 
delicate species which will be planted 
within this protection. 


Look Around 

When planning a planting scheme, 
study the species and condition of 
plants already growing on the site. 
They reflect local conditions of soil 
and climate and can help you to 
choose the best species to plant. 

ROGER MILES 
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BAU DER SENNESTADT. Die Deutsche 
Bauzeitschrift, No. 10, 1959. 

This special reprint from Die 
Deutsche Bauzeitschrift is devoted to the 
new town of Sennestadt, near Biele- 
feld, in Nordrhein-Westfalen. It is a 
progress report as at August 1959 by 
the two planners chiefly responsible, 
Dr Hans Bernhard Reichow and 
Herr Fritz Eggeling. Referring back 
to a previous report in the same 
journal, No. 8, 1957, it is stated that in 
the two years between, 2,500 dwell- 
ings have been occupied or are being 
built and the plans for a further 2,000 
are in hand. The town is planned for 
a population of 20,000. 

A series of fine photographs gives 
the impression of a beautifully situat- 
ed town in the planning of which 
every advantage has been taken of 
existing trees and stretches of water. 
Especially attractive are the pictures 
of a group of shops, restaurant, cine- 
ma, and post office on the banks of a 
small lake in the town centre. 

In an article on ‘Flats versus 
Houses’, it is recognized that families 
with children should be housed ‘‘as 
near the ground as possible’, but that 
for childless people engaged in busi- 
ness or professions, the modern flat, 
well equipped with gadgets, offers the 
most convenient mode of living. 

The reprint itself does not contain 
any information about industry in 
the new town, but enclosed with it 
was a supplement to the Bielefeld Free 
Press, dated December 1958, in which 
it is stated that the town offers an 
outlet for the overcrowded industries 
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of Bielefeld. It is not desired to at- 
tract industry from other parts of the 
country. No forecast is given as to 
the numbers likely to be employed 
locally. 

Very great attention has been paid 
to planning for modern traffic, with 
every device making for road safety. 
Street lighting is used ingeniously to 
indicate different types of street by 
colour; i.e., the lights in the town 
centre and the main shopping streets 
are white, those in the main roads 
leading from the centre outwards are 
yellow, and in the residential roads 
they are red. (Mr Marples would love 
this!) It is claimed that it is possible 
for a stranger to find his way in Sen- 
nestadt during the hours of darkness, 
without a street plan, from the town 
centre to the residential areas by the 
street lighting alone. 

It is interesting to note that there 
are several schemes devoted to hous- 
ing for those especially in need of 
help; e.g., the Evangelical Church is 
building fifty dwellings and an old 
people’s home for disabled “‘dis- 
placed persons’, another society is 
building twenty-two for war-dis- 
abled men and their families, while a 
larger scheme, 240 dwellings, is in- 
tended for refugees from Eastern 
Germany who are the responsibility 
of the town of Bielefeld. 

Dr Reichow, in an article in the 
Free Press supplement, writes of what 
he thinks a new town such as Senne- 
stadt should provide for its citizens, 
and he concludes thus: ‘“The plan- 
ners of the new town have in mind 
the creation of an environment in 
which the human values, in danger 
in this increasingly mechanized age, 
will be restored, in which the dwellers, 
feeling themselves well housed and 
secure, enjoying restfulness and pri- 
vacy in their homes, within the 
boundaries of a well-ordered and 
controlled town, become again cap- 
able of taking their proper part as 
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citizens and sharing in its develop- 


ment.” 
MARGARET OSBORN 


INDUSTRY IN GREATER DURBAN. 
PART II: RAW MATERIALS AS A 
FACTOR IN INDUSTRIAL LOCATION. 
By David 7. L. McWhirter. Town and 
Regional Planning Commission, Natal. 

The Natal Town and Regional 
Planning Commission, appointed in 
1951, have very sensibly laid the 
foundations for their task by estab- 
lishing three research fellowships in 
the Department of Economics of 
Natal University. Mr McWhirter is 
the first of the research fellows whose 
report has been published. His terms 
of reference were to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which secondary industry in 
the Durban and Pinetown districts is 
dependent on imported and South 
African raw materials respectively, 
and to assess the effects which the 
sources of, and freightage rates on, 
the raw materials have on the loca- 
tion and organization of secondary 
industry. 

Mr McWhirter has assembled with 
assiduous scholarship a mass of de- 
tailed information about the existing 
industries, so detailed, in fact, that 
the Chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission is almost certainly being over- 
optimistic in commending the book 
to the public. The experts will find it 
a mine of factual information and, for 
the busy industrialist, it may be per- 
missible to cheat by looking at the 
end first. There, in a section headed 
‘What of the Future’, they will find 
that Durban’s strength as a manu- 
facturing centre lies, first, in her 
geographical position as the nearest 
and largest port serving the hinter- 
land where the bulk of the Union’s 
purchasing power is concentrated; 
and, secondly, in a superabundance 
of ‘relatively amenable’ native 
labour. 


P. A. MACRORY 


THE CONURBATIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By T. W. Freeman, Man- 
chester University Press, 1959. 392 pp., 
66 maps. 375. 6d. 

This is essentially a geographer’s 
work of reference, very well compiled 
as far as it goes, but disappointing for 
the economist or the town planner. 
This is perhaps not surprising: Mr 
Freeman, Reader in Economic Geo- 
graphy in the University of Man- 
chester, is an expert at surveying the 
scene, and he does not profess to help 
those who are looking to the future of 
urban Britain. Yet it is a great pity 
that he should thus limit himself, for 
some coherent statement of the pre- 
sent problem of the large towns 
documented perhaps in greater de- 
tail than Mr Self’s admirable Cities in 
Flood (not known to Mr Freeman 
evidently) has been long overdue. 

Mr Freeman’s method is to take 
the conurbations (first the seven 
major ones defined by the Registrar- 
General, and then the minor ones 
which are in effect all urban aggrega- 
tions of more than 50,000 inhabitants) 
and to survey their delimitation, their 
main physical features, the history of 
settlement and industry, and their 
administrative organization, and to 
finish with a very brief statement of 
their current problems. This is on the 
whole well done. Mr Freeman is a 
good historian, though not adventur- 
ous in his sources. He presents the 
reader with a mass of statistics. Un- 
fortunately these are very badly 
organized; usually they are simply 
strung together in the text, with only 
seven small tables and no attempt 
anywhere to present his national 
material in any easily recognizable 
form. One gets an impression of 
steady growth for 200 years, whereas 
in fact, as Mr Freeman sometimes 
points out in detail, development 
was anything but even: much more 
should have been made of the differ- 
ential rates of growth. Growth itself 
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is presented only in terms of net in- 
crease, and no attempt is made to 
divide this into natural increase and 
migration. 

There are sixty-six maps; but here 
the author has been served badly 
by his map-maker and his printers: 
most of them are a jumble of informa- 
tion in black and white, giving no 
clear impression of what is intended. 
Instead of using maps to clarify the 
text, the reader must use the text to 
see what the maps are intended to 
show. 

One could criticize the text in 
many details (there are numerous in- 
accuracies perhaps owing to the use 
of unreliable secondary sources) and 
make a long list of omissions: for in- 
stance, there is practically no use 
made of the ‘‘Usual Residence and 
Workplace” volume of the 1951 cen- 
sus which could be used effectively to 
define the working conurbations. The 
1950 census of distribution is used 
patchily, the censuses of production 
not at all. 

But the main point is surely that 
Mr Freeman totally fails to recog- 
nize the national problems involved 
in the apparently never-ending 
growth of some conurbations. He 
knows, and occasionally states, that 
cities have land problems, but seems 
to think that much can be done by 
some tidying up of anachronistic ad- 
ministrative boundaries. He does not 
discuss the situation the counties 
would face if their valuable resi- 
dential districts were added to the 
cities for which they provide dormi- 
tories. He does not refer in any detail 
to the problem of agricultural land 
v. garden produce. Once or twice he 
seems to be against flat-building on a 
large scale, but he does not anywhere 
at all refer to the Barlow Report or 
the widely recognized need for a 
radically new pattern of industrial, 
and therefore population distribu- 
tion. Once he mentions the fact that 
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some people seem to think a new town 
is needed in the Midlands. Four of 
the new towns are listed as existing 
in their particular areas, and Mr 
Freeman’s Scottish collaborator, Dr 
Catherine Snodgrass, refers to the 
fact that Glasgow’s problem is being 
solved in part by new towns, but no- 
where else is there a mention of them 
—not even with reference to London. 
In his short section of conclusions 
(less than ten pages) there is no hint 
about a positive policy. It seems 
worth mentioning that the seven 
large conurbations would in all 
probability have, between them, an- 
other quarter ofa million inhabitants, 
but for new towns and town develop- 
ment schemes. 

There is a hint that eventually the 
West Riding conurbation may merge 
with the Dearne Valley, Doncaster, 
and Sheffield, but there is hardly 
anything about green-belt policies or 
the effects of planning legislation on 
the rate of urban sprawl. 

Having been so unkind to Mr 
Freeman, one ought to finish by say- 
ing that in its way this is a valuable 
reference book. There are, after all, 
some 140,000 words of historical 
and statistical information, which it 
would be hard to find anywhere 
united in one volume, and the present 
reviewer has had occasion to resort 
to it on different occasions. But how- 
ever assiduous Mr Freeman has been 
in his collection of items, it would not 
be fair to geographers to assume that 
they would be content, at this stage, 
to have merely a book of undigested 
information. Where do we go from 
here ? DAVID EVERSLEY 


BRITAIN’S NATIONAL PARKS. Edited 
by H. M. Abrahams. Country Life. 
144 pp., 40 illustrations, and maps. 255. 

The body of this book consists of 
descriptive sketches of each of the 
national park areas. It thus offers 
an interesting personal anthology of 
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many people prominent in the move- 
ment generally or serving on the 
several planning boards, such as Mr 
Clough Williams-Ellis or Lord Birkett. 
Though all the local chapters make 
agreeable reading, several are rather 
subjective, and thus do not call for ex- 
tended comment here. Two chapters, 
unsigned, deal respectively with the 
movement’s history up to the Act, 
and with the Commission’s story 
since. One feels here some missing of 
opportunity, for where one might 
have been glad to hear more of the 
broader issues inevitably raised by 
such novel and far-reaching legisla- 
tion, and of the character of the prob- 
lems met with in planning and 
negotiation, space is given to such 
things as the month-by-month course 
of the agitation in Parliament, and 
afterwards of the numbers of leaflets 
distributed by the Commission. Few 
of the chapters before Mrs Dower’s 
final chapter on ‘The Future” (ex- 
cept Mr Patrick Monkhouse’s on the 
Peak) touch on the former, more 
general topics. 

It is, especially lately, a common- 
place to admit that the twin statutory 
purposes of our national parks are 
divergent. Preservation of natural 
beauty is in itself a clear aim, but not 
particularly likely to be furthered by 
the promotion of public access, still 
less by provision for the public’s 
actual tastes. To the period-conscious, 
these two aims, as well as the other 
motives which contributed to the 


passing of the Act, carry flavours of 


different epochs. Over many de- 
cades, a great part of the driving 
force of preservationism was (and 
still is) a rejection of contemporary 
society. The aesthetes, the folklorists, 
the town-planners, all in reaction 
against aspects of Victorian living, 
took diffe: ot paths. Mrs Dower, as 
well as som.c other contributors, looks 
to maintaining in these areas a way 
of life which shall remain distinct 
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from the national current. ‘The quiet, 
purposeful, traditional life of country 
places, best preserved in national 
parks, because these are least touched 
by urban influences, has a deep and 
wholesome effect.”> But one might 
argue in very much the same way 
about the moral benefits of railway 
service, coal mining, or soldiering. 
In the rapid contemporary pace of 
change, such a gap, if established, 
must tend to widen, as Mrs Dower 
seems to accept. But sympathetic as 
such an ideal may be, and quite apart 
from what is good for the local 
people themselves, can we even today 
be sure that it is what the holiday- 
making public will demand ? 

What to do? To admit limited 
numbers only, as to the sanctuary of 
some shy, rare bird? ‘To shut one’s 
eyes to the actual integration of the 
population of this tight little island ? 
To hope that compromise solutions 
in detail will for ever enable us to 
avoid the choice between positive 
principles, or the need for bold solu- 
tions ? If planning in a national park 
could be regarded as a pilot scheme 
toward more sensitive regard for 
amenities in the country at large, or 
as a mere zoning, a division of func- 
tion toward common objectives, such 
awkward questions need not arise. 
But if otherwise, then can the pursuit 
of quite different social ideals inside 
and outside park areas be fruitful, 
or practically possible ? 

No wonder that Lord Strang, in 
recent speeches, asks what is it the 
public really require of their national 
parks. To ask such a question at all, 
would have seemed heresy to some of 
the pioneers of the movement. That 
it should be asked, is evidence that the 
Commission’s outlook is a developing 
one. Noteworthy signs of this in other 
ways are to be found in its most recent 
annual report. Unlike wild-life re- 
serves, national parks cannot stand 
for a set of values far different from 
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those of our civilization, but only re- 
flect it. Parks will inevitably come to 
be planned as mass playgrounds, ac- 
cording to the best ideas of our time. 
But whatever we find intolerable in- 
side parks, we should, if we are sin- 
cere, not tolerate outside them either. 
E. W. HODGE 


PROVINCIAL METROPOLIS. By L. P. 
Green. Allen and Unwin. 30s. 

Dr Green has defined this book as a 
study in metropolitan analysis; and 
he is concerned about the conse- 
quences of the urban revolution with 
special reference to its bearing on the 
future of local government in south- 
east Lancashire. 

By 1851 the urban revolution had 
so affected the textile villages and 


towns of Lancashire that over half of 


the inhabitants could be classified as 
urban dwellers; and by 1911 the pro- 
portion had increased to 81 per cent. 
The vast regional city will soon be- 
come a commonplace, a necessity. It 
can no longer be thought of as a com- 
pact unit. It has instead become a gi- 
gantic sprawl in which people must 
be fed, employed, entertained, edu- 
cated, transported, and cared for in 
health and sickness. 


“One of the major consequences of 


the urban revolution,” says Dr Green, 
“is thus the widespread and deep- 
seated problem of reshaping the 
government of the great city.” But in 
order to do this effectively the extent 
of such cities must be defined and the 
social, economic, and political nature 
of the life within them carefully 
analysed. This is the purpose of the 
present work and the author surveys 
the rise of south-east Lancashire so 
that historical problems can be ap- 
preciated. 

In the section devoted to a survey 
of the life of his chosen area—which 
has a population of 3,232,000 people 
—he considers houses, industry, and 
people, the journey to work, to 
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market, and to entertainments, and 
then passes from an analysis of the 


regional, economic and governmental] | 


structure to a consideration of those 
metropolitan problems which “‘spring 
from the growing divorce between 
home and workplace’. 





In the concluding section of a | 


useful work of reference the thorny 
question of city government is grap- 


pled with in terms of the world and | 


the region; for metropolitan expan- 


sion is as important for Tokyo, or Los 
Angeles, or New York as it is for 
Manchester. The rise of the metro- 
politan region may, as Green sug- 
gests, be more or less unrecognized, 
but its tremendous shadow needs to 
draw many kinds of inquiring minds 
toward it, if that shadow is not to 
darken into an image of disorder and 
symbol of the bankruptcy of new 
ideas in the reform of local govern- 
ment. E. W. MARTIN 


CARAVANS AS HOMES. A Report by Sir 
Arton Wilson, KBE, CB. (Cmnd. 872.) 
HM Stationery Office. 5s. 

Some years ago, at a public inquiry 
into the retention of unauthorized 
caravans on a site in Hertfordshire, 
the Inspector was hearing the evi- 
dence of the occupier of one of the 
caravans. She lived there with her 
husband and two children, and an- 
other child was expected. Previously, 
they had lived in one room in Ealing, 
and for the time being the caravan 
was their one chance of a decent 
home. 

The Inspector said: “‘Tell me, Mrs 
Flynn, do you prefer living in a 
caravan ?” 

“Oh, sir, I think that’s a silly 
question !”’ 

“Do you? I don’t,”’ was the good- 
humoured reply. 

At present, about 150,000 people— 
the population of, say, three new 
towns—are living in caravans. They 
are not gypsies or vagrants. Mostly, 
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they are young or youngish people, 
like Mrs Flynn, who hope one day to 
have a home of bricks and mortar, 
but for whom a caravan is for the time 
being the only alternative to a couple 
of rooms in somebody else’s house. 

The problems of these people hit 
the headlines when about seventy 
families on an unauthorized site in 
London’s green belt defied a court 
order for their eviction. The incident 
received a good deal of press and TV 
publicity, and in the end an alterna- 
tive site was provided for them on a 
temporary basis by the public authori- 
ties. 

The incident—not the only one of 
its kind—might have had unfortun- 
ate repercussions on the policy of 
green belts and on good planning 
generally. As it was, there was some 
criticism of local authorities and the 
state of the law, and the Government 
wisely asked Sir Arton Wilson to con- 
duct a fact-finding survey. 

Sir Arton’s report is a substantial 
document of over eighty pages, in 
which he reviews the extent to which 
caravans are used as permanent 
homes, the kinds of people who make 
their homes in caravans, the suita- 
bility of caravans for this purpose, 
conditions on caravan sites, and the 
problems of control. It was not within 
Sir Arton’s terms of reference to make 
formal recommendations, but he re- 
cords certain conclusions on which he 
found general agreement among the 
interests concerned. These conclu- 
sions seem inescapable on the evi- 
dence. However much one feels that 
caravans are at best a sub-standard 
form of housing, there can be little 
quarrel with the conclusion that: 
“. . . residential caravanning is evi- 
dently here to stay, at any rate for 
some years to come, and had better 
be dealt with positively rather than 
negatively.”’ It is also quite clear that 
there must be more effective machin- 
ery of control, and it will be surprising 
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if Sir Arton Wilson’s report does not 
result in legislation soon. 

This report should be of interest not 
only to those concerned with the con- 
trol of caravans. Attractively written, 
it gives a clear picture of some of the 
problems of life in the twentieth cen- 
tury, and in its own way may prove 
the equivalent of some of the great 
nineteenth-century reports on the 
conditions of life during the first in- 
dustrial revolution. It shows that the 
affluent society has its problems no 
less than the age of inequality. 

A. E. TELLING 


IPSWICH DEVELOPMENT PLAN. 

The development plan for the 
County Borough of Ipswich (present 
population about 113,000) was ap- 
proved by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government as long ago 
as August 1954. It is now due for the 
first five-year review, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of 1947. 
The council have, therefore, resolved 
to submit Amendment No. 1 (1960), 
comprising written statement and ac- 
companying plans and report of sur- 
vey, to the Minister. Very sensibly the 
council staged a public display of 
plans, photographs, and models illus- 
trating aspects of recent development 
and development anticipated during 
the remainder of the plan period. 

In some ways this plan is the re- 
verse of the Worcestershire plan,* 
whose aim is rural preservation and 
containment of urban expansion. 
Ipswich is an expanding county bor- 
ough needing more land for its grow- 
ing population and overspill from 
slum clearance and central area re- 
development schemes. But Ipswich’s 
proposals, like Worcestershire’s, suf- 
fer from being restricted to the land 
within its statutory planning area. 
The town and surrounding fringe 
villages really form a single planning 


* Reviewed in the February 1960 issue of 
TOWN AND CountrRY PLANNING. 
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unit whose administration is divided 
between two planning authorities; 
and it is unfortunate in the extreme 
that only the urban core of this area 
can be made the subject of Ipswich’s 
five-year review. As a result, in the 
absence of any regional plan, it is not 
possible tc say whether the areas now 
proposed for residential development 
are the most suitable, looking at the 
area as a whole, or whether or not 
their choice is primarily determined 
by the accident of location within the 
present borough boundary. 

Turning from matters regional to 
local, the report of survey makes 
interesting reading in its review of the 
major planning problems now facing 
the borough, as compared with those 
of five years ago. The removal of non- 
conforming uses, provision of open 
spaces, and facilities for technical 
education are no longer considered to 
be pressing matters. Today the three 
outstanding problems with which the 
next five-year plan must deal are 
listed as: 


(a) relief of traffic in the town 
centre by construction of the 
inner ring road and the pro- 
vision of additional car parks; 


slum clearance and the pro- 
vision of new housing sites, 
especially for development by 
the small builder; and 


restriction of development in 
undrained areas, and encour- 
agement of building in areas 
where main drainage is avail- 
able. 


Undoubtedly the two most far- 
reaching items of the plan are the in- 
ner ring road and the development of 
part of the central area, after clear- 
ance, for the civic centre. So far little 
has been achieved towards the relief 
of central traffic congestion, but plans 
for the first stage of the ring road now 
await the approval of the Minister of 
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Transport. I only hope that the bor- 
ough will be courageous enough to 
buy at least the frontages to this road 
for redevelopment, as unified owner- 
ship is a prerequisite to good planning, 
A start has already been made with 
the civic centre, but one wonders 
what the writer of the report of sur- 
vey means by the rather peculiar 
phrase ‘the provision of adequate 
buildings in which to bring together 
all the main administrative functions 
of the local authority is actively in 
course of solution”’ ? 

Ipswich is a lively county town, 
freed from the entanglements of life 
in a conurbation, but big enough to 
plan a full measure of services for its 
citizens. May the next report five 
years hence be a record of fine 
achievement and high endeavour. 

P. W. MACFARLANE 





CITY OF OXFORD 


CITY ARCHITECT AND PLANNING 
OFFICER’S DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for the following 

post: 

(c) Planning Assistant A.T.P.1. Special 
Classes (£610-£1,070). 
Staff. 

Candidates should be qualified members of 


Permanent 


the Town Planning Institute, although con- 


sideration will be given to persons not 
possessing a full qualification. 

General work, mainly on Development 
Plan, including large redevelopment areas, 
new shopping centre, industrial estates, and 
quinquennial review. Salary according to quali- 
fications and experience. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
National Conditions of Service and the suc- 
cessful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Application Forms to be obtained from the 
City Architect and Planning Officer, Town 
Hall, Oxford, should be 


twenty-one days of publication of this adver- 


returned within 


tisement. 
HARRY PLOWMAN 
Town Clerk. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN : LONDON - WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 
obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 
Tis. od. 


FLATS AND HOUSES 1958. HMSO 


RESTRAINING URBAN GROWTH by 7. B. Cullingworth 
(38. 6d.) 4s. od. 


AGRICULTURE AND URBAN GROWTH >y G. P. 
Wibberley (215.) 225. 6d. 





NEW SIGHTS OF LONDON: Published by LCC (2s. 6d.) 38. 3d. 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT 1959 by 
Nardecchia and Sullivan (455. 475. 6d. 





THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN THE WEST MID- 


LANDS. Midlands New Towns Society (45. 4s. 6d. 
BRITISH SHOPPING CENTRES by Wilfred Burns (45s. 46s. 6d. | 
MAJOR LAND USES OF GT BRITAIN by Robin H. Best 

(10s. 6d.) 11s. 3d. 
CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (215. 225. od. 
ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 

by R. G. Salter (2s. 6d.) 2s. 10d. 
SELECTION AND LAYOUT OF LAND FOR PLAYING 

FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS N.P.F.A. (5s. 6d.) 6s. od. 
CAN MAN PLAN? and Other Verses by F. 7. Osborn (125. 6d) 13s. 6d. 
NEW TOWNS EXHIBITION BOOK (postage only is being 

charged) od. 
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future... 





... backed by MR. THERM who Burns to Serve 
architects and builders always... 


Today architects and builders can 

keep up to date with new technical 

data on gas and coke appliances 

and their installation :—sections | 

and 2 (Domestic Space Heating), 3 

(Domestic Water Heating), 4 (Gas 
Flues). 5 (Coke), 6 (Gas 
Appliances and Flues in 
Tall Buildings), 7 (Dom- 
estic Kitchen), 8 (Cater- 
ing) and 9 (Installation) 
are now available. 


. in all ways. Today, new building materials and 


new building methods — what of tomorrow ? He will 
grow up with Mr. Therm, for each advance made by 
the Architect and Builder will be helped by the 
unceasing research of the Gas Industry and the 
development of new gas equipment for water heating, 
space heating and other purposes. Through the 
twelve Area Gas Boards, the Gas Industry offers 

an unrivalled free advisory service on fuel 

to Architects and Builders. 

Write or phone your problem to your Gas Board NOW 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 








